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Dear Rural, Small School Leader: 



Pall 1991 



ERIC 



Reflective practice is the use of inquiry as a means of improvement. 
It is the practice of stepping back from the everyday to observe the 
"how" and "why" of our actions — to question our assumptions and habits. 
Reflective practice has emerged as a dominant theme in much of today's 
professional literature, both in and outside the field of education. 
In all of this literature the emphasis is placed on the role of the 
individual. As Ikujiro Nonaka states, "In the knowledge-creating 
(system), inventing new knowledge is not a specialized activity — the 
province of the Research and Development department — it is a way of 
behaving, indeed a way of being, in which everyone is a knowledge 
worker — an entrepreneur." (Harvard Business Review, 1991). Teachers 
As Researchers: lu^roving Practice in Rural and Small Schools, the 
Rural, Small Schools Network Information Exchange Packet Ntamber 11, 
explores the concept of reflective practice in educational settings. 

Teachers As Researchers: Improving Practice in Rural and Small 
Schools is divided into four sections, all of which build on and 
complement the others. The first section provides an overview to the 
concepts of reflective practice and action research. The second looks 
at examples of reflective practice by classroom teachers. Examples 
are provided from the primary through secondary levels. Section three 
deals with issues around supporting and encouraging reflective prac- 
tice on a school-wide basis to improve staff development, evaluation, 
administrative practice, and curriculum development. The final 
section discusses future trends in action research and provides a list 
of resources for those interested in further reading on the topic. 

We have provided an evaluation card so you can let us know how useful 
you have found this information. We also welcome your suggestions for 
future Information Exchange Packet topics. Please jot any ideas you 
may have on the card or contact us at the Rural, Small Schools 
Network, 83 Boston Post Road, Sudbury, MA 01776, (508) 443-7991. 

You may order additional copies at a cost of $15.00 plus $2.50 postage 

and handling. Please send orders directly to the Publications 

Department of The Regional Laboratory at 300 Brickstone Square, Suite 

900, Andover, MA 01810, and cite order number 9086. 




Sincerely, 



John R. 
Program Director 
Rural, Small Schools Network 



Caroljirt J /Burke, Ed.D. 
Associate Program Director 
Rural, Small Schools Network 



Rural, Small Schools Network, 83 Boston Post Road, Sudbury, MA 01776 
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Synthesis of Research on 
Teachers' Reflective Thinking 



• 



The value of teachers' own interpretations of their 
work now supplements technical views of teaching, 

and researchers are exploring three elements of 
reflection — cognition, critical thinking, and narrative 
inquiry undertaken by teachers themselves. 
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Rejlecnve thinking is not a new 
idea— Dewey (,1933) referred to 
it in his early works — but only a 
handful of researchers and practition- 
ers were using :i.e term until Schon 
(1983, 198'^ began to write about re- 
flective practice in education and 
other professions. Now. those who 
have alwavs believed in the impor- 
tance of the critical and analytical 
thinking of teachers are rallying 
around the idea. 

This shift '.oward an interest in re- 
flective thinking has come about partly 
as a reaction to the overly technical 
and simplistic view of teaching that 
dominated the 1980s. Gradually, how- 
ever, experts in supervision, staff de- 
velopment, and teacher education 
have begun to recognize that teaching 
is a comple.\. situation-specific, and 
dilemma-ridden endeavor. Recently 
they have begun to study teachers' 
values and philosophies in the face of 
their everyday dilemmas. Today, pro- 
fessional knowledge is seen as coming 
both from sources outside the teacher 
and from the teachers' own interpre- 
tations of their everyday experiences. 

It is ditficult to pin down the exact 
meaning of the term reflection. .Most 



who use the term would probably 
agree that the opposite of reflective 
action is the mindless following of 
unexamined practices or principles. 
But within that agreement, there is 
quite a range of opinion regarding 
what reflection is and what it looks 
like in action. 

This article presents three elements 
that are important in teachers' reflec- 
tive thinking. The first is the cognitive 
element, which describes how teachers 
process information and make deci- 
sions. The second the critical element, 
focuses on the substance that drives the 
thinking — experiences, goals, values, 
and social implications. The final ele- 
ment of reflection, teachers' narratives, 
refers to teachers' own interpretations 
of the events that occur within their 
particular contexts. 

The Cognitive Element 
of Reflection 

The cognitive part of teacher reflec- 
tion focuses on how teache.s use 
knowledge in their planning and deci- 
sion making. Shulman (1987) has de- 
scribed six categories of knowledge 
(1) content/subtect-matter knowledge 
(1^ pedagogical methods and theory 



(3) curriculum: (4) characteristics of 
learners; (5) teaching contexts; and (6) 
educational purposes, ends, and aims. 
Shulman's idea of "pedagogical con- 
tent knowledge." which encompasses 
the first three categories, refers to how 
teachers portray imponant ideas spe- 
cific to their content. These represen- 
tations (or metaphors) enable the 
teacher to convey complex ideas in 
ways that bring meaning to students. 

Most cognitive researchers have not 
delved deeply into how teachers think 
about the last two categories of the 
knowledge base: teaching contexts 
and educational purposes, ends, and 
aims. They usually stick wirh what Van 
Manen (1977) calls the technical level 
of refleaion. where the ethical and 
moral purposes of education remain 
unexamined. 

Another focus of cognitive research 
is how the knowledge base is orga- 
nized. One current model depicts in- 
formation as organized into a network 
of related facts, concepts, generaliza- 
tions, and experiences. These orga- 
nized structures, called schemata, con- 
stitute the individual's comprehension 
of the world and allow a large body of 
information to be stored and accessed 
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very rapidly (,\nderscr; .-"■^n. Berliner , 
1966V Comparisoni of r.ovice and ex- i 
pen teachers' interpretations of class- I 
room events indicate that exper.s have i 
deeper, richh' connected schemata to I 
draw uDon when mailing a decision. 
In contrast, novices tend to have 
leaner, less developed schemata, pre- 
sumably because of lack of experience 
(Leinhardt and Greeno 1986). 

For example. Caner and her col- 
leagues (198S) studied how expens, 
novices, and aspiring teachers perceive 
visual information about classrooms. 
She observed that experts were "better 
■able to weigh the impon of one piece of 
visual information against another to 
form conneaions among pieces of in- 
formation, and to represent manage- 
ment and instructional situations into 
meaningful problem units" (p. 25 ). This 
abilin' was attributed to the more elab- 
orate, complex, and interconnected 
scherhata of the experts. These sche- 
mata first help determine which events 
merit attention and. second, trigger 
other rele\'anc information from mem- 
on- so the teacher can determine an 
appropriate response. 

A key factor in the thinking of ex- 
perts appears to be "automaticity." Cer- 
tain routines (sequences of responses) 
are automatically stimulated by a situa- 
tion and put into aaion with little con- 
scious attention by the teacher This 
enables the teacher to perform some 
behaviors unconsciously while attend- 
ing to those events that are more novel 
or important ('Caner et al. 1988). These 
automatic scnpts for action are proba- 
bly stored as schemata. 

Borko and Livingston il989) com- 
pared the planning, teaching, and 
post-lesson reflections of novice and 
expen teachers in their program at the 
University of Maryland. During the act 
of teaching, the novices encountered 
problems when attempts to be respon- 
sive to students led them away from 
scripted lesson plans. They appeared 
unable to hook back into their schema 
for the lesson and had to re-create a 
meaningful plan on the spot — an un- 
nerving process when more than 20 
students are waiting expectantly for 
the teacher to "get his act together." In 
ij ontrast to the novicei, expens were 



able to improvise quite naturally from 
sketchy plans, probably because (1) 
many of the routines and the content 
were available in memory as auto- 
matic scripts and (2) their rich sche- 
mata allowed the experts to quickly 
consider cues in the environment and 
access appropriate strategies. 



Schemata do not 
automatically appear 
in a teacher's mind; 
they are constructed 
through experience. 



Schemata do not automatically ap- 
pear in a teacher's mind: they are 
constructed through experience. Con- 
structivist theory (Greeno et al. 1979) 
indicates that individuals are con- 
stantly creating their own meaning out 
of what is perceived. This is a dual 
process of assimilation (fitting the new 
in with the old) and accommodation 
(changing the old mental organization 
to incorporate the new) (Piaget 1978). 
Therefore, the experiences, values, 
and beliefs stored in memon' cenainly 
have influence on how a new piece of 
information is perceived and inter- 
preted. Such "culturally based filters" 
have been investigated by Holling- 
swonh (1990) and others (Ross 1990), 
with the result that teacher educators 
are now gi' ng more attention to how 
preconceptions about the aims of ed- 
ucation can influence what college stu- 
dents do (and do not!) learn from 
teacher education programs. 

Lampen and Clark (1990) believe 
schema theory may give too little impor- 
tance to context fiiaors. They refer to 
"situated cognition," which suggests that 
knowledge is construaed through inter 
action between the mind and the con- 
text surrounding the proBlem. Thus 
rather than apply a generalized schema 
(learned rules, principles, or concepts) 
to a problem, teachers may make a 



case-by<ase response to the paraculars ' 
of a problem. If this is accurate, then i 
greater opponunities need to t>e pro- 
vided for future teachers to "anchor" ! 
their knowledge and expenence in rich . 
educational contexts. 

A third topic investigated by cogni- | 
tive researchers is teachers' metacog- j 
nition — self-regulated, purpose-driven ! 
behavior. The reflective teacher mon- i 
itors the effect of an aaion taken as 
well as the cognitive processes em- 
ployed to make decisions. These cog- 
nitive processes involve making infer- 
ences, or tentative hypotheses. Dewey 
(19.33) observed wisely that it is not 
our belief in inferences that misleads 
us, but our belief in untested infer- 
ences. Upon encountering a novel sit- 
uation, a teacher attends to it. makes 
inferences, and then mentally tests 
them by looking for similarities and 
differences apparent in this situation 
and comparing them with event.s and 
ideas (schemata) stored in memon-. 
Expen/novice studies b\- Leinhardt 
and Greeno (1986) indicate that ex- 
perts engage in such self-regulated, 
purpose-driven behavior more than 
do novices. 

Research on Promoting 
Cognitive Reflection 

The studies summarized above con- 
trasted novices with experts. More re- 
ent studies purpon simply to identifv' 
teacher education aaivities that pro- 
mote refleaive thought. One example 
is CITE (Collaboration for the Improve- 
ment of Teacher Education), pan of a 
four-year undergraduate program at 
Eastern Michigan University (EMU) 
(Sparks-Langer et al. 1990). Struaured 
field experiences, micro-teaching, one 
week of classroom teaching, journals, 
and wriung assignments help pre- 
student-teachers analyze, question, and 
reflea on the issues presented in 
courses. Professors model refleaive 
questioning and discourse through 
textbook selections', teaching meth- 
ods, and class assignments. 

The evaluations of CITE have pro- 
duced a framework for assessing the 
reflective thinking displayed during a 
shon interview about a recent teach- 
ing event (Simmons et al. 1989). The 
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framework has ic-en leveis. 1) no 
description; '2'. simpie. lav person de- 
scription: -.5) labeiing or events with 
pedagogical concepts. i4) explanation 
using only tradition or personal pref- 
erence; (5") explanation using peda- 
gogical principles; (6) explanation us- 
ing pedagogical pnnciples and 
context: and (1 explanation with eth- 
ical moral considerations. The pro- 
gression of levels shows a growing 
sophistication in teachers' schemata, 
from technical concepts and rules to 
contextual and ethical thinking. 

In the studies ;-eponed beiow. the 
research team coded transcripts of all 
intep.iew.s and achieved satisfactory 
reliabiiin.'. Of the 16 caera^e and 
above aL erav>s ( rating made by profes- 
.sors) CITE .-jtudent.s -itudied at the end 
of the prtjgram. 10 were timctioning at 
level 6. contextual thinking. Of the 
eigiit below average student.s. only 
one was able to function at this level. 

In another study of CITE, Grinberg 
f 1989^ contrasted a clas.s of CITE stu- 
dent.s with a similar group not enrolled 
in CITE. ''X''hile both groups were ini- 
tially equal on the reflective thinking 
scores and other factors the CITE stu- 
dents subsequently achieved signifi- 
cantly higher ratings on their reflective 
thinking. The courses with guided field 
experiences apparetly promoted 
greater rejection man did the courses 
without the field experiences. 

In a study of the reflective thinking 
produced by an inservice program, 
Pasch and his :olleagues (1990) used 



Dewey observed 
wisely that it is not 
our belief in 
inferences that 
misleads us, but our 
belief in untested 
inferences. 
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the CITE framework to evaluate teach- | 
ers wno were studying the ideas of i 
Madeline Hunter. Interviews were ! 
conducted before training, after train- ; 
ing but before coaching, and after 
both training and coaching. There was 
no difference between the pre-training 
and post-training reflective thinking 
scores: after coaching, however, these 
scores rose significantly, with a mean 
score of 5 1 (explanation using peda- 
gogical principles). Thus, coaching 
may help to promote reflection. 

Morine-Dershimer (^1989) exam- 
ined the development of knowledge 
about teaching associated with a sec- 
ondary-level methods course that in- 
cluded extensive micro-teaching. At 
the beginning and the end of the 
course, students were asked to con- 
struct concept maps representing their 
views of teacher planning. There was a 
strong increase in the number of main 
categories used in the maps and a 
slight increase in the number of levels 
of subordinate concepts used in the 
main categories. Thus, the course ac- 
tivities seemed effective in developing 
richer conceptual networks (schema- 
ta), more like those of experts. 

Finally, HoUingswonh (1990) con- 
ducted a longitudinal study to investi- 
gate changes in the knowledge and 
beliefs of 10 teachers about reading 
instruction before, during, and after a 
fifth-year teacher education program. 
She hoped that the program would 
help teachers shift attention away from 
technical concerns with student activi- 
ties and toward a greater interest in 
student learning. She found little 
change until the second or third year 
of teaching, which, she believes, is 
when the scripts for the everyday man- 
agement and activities became auto- 
matic, allowing the teachers to focus 
on student outcomes. 

Summary of Research on 
Cognitive Reflection 

One conclusion drawn froiii the cog- 
nitive research is that we should teach 
nom"°s the schemata of experts. But 
actmg on this conclusion could Sub- 
ven the lessons learned from con- 
structivism (each of us must construct 
our own meaning) and from "situated 

2^ — 



cognition" (expen teachers probablv 
draw on their own contextuallv devel- 
oped knowledge and prior C3se-e.'<pe- 
rience to develop their own wisdom 
of practice.) It would also, perhaps, 
shon-circuit the development of pro- 
fessional self-regulated judgement. Re- 
search can inform us about how com- 
plex and uncenain teaching is. but it 
"cannot describe the sons of decisions 
teachers should be taught to make in 
any panicular situation" (Lampen and 
Clark 1990, p. 29). 



In critical reflection, 
the moral and 
ethical aspects of 
social compassion 
and justice are 
considered along 
with the means and 
the ends. 



The Critical Element 
of Reflection 

While the cognitive element of reflec- 
tion emphasizes how teachers make 
decisions, the critical approach stresses 
the substance that drives the thinking — 
the experiences, beliefs, sociopolitical 
values, and goals of teachers. Critical 
reflection is often contrasted with what 
Van Manen (1977) refers to as technical 
reflection, where the teacher considers 
the best means to reach an unexam- 
ined end. For example, a teacher may 
choose a particular room arrangement 
to maintain control, without consider- 
ation of the other possible effects. In 
critical reflection, the moral and ethical 
aspects of social compassion and justice 
are considered along with the means 
and the ends. For instance, the teacher 
mav choose a seating arrangement that 
facilitates cooperative learning in the 
hope of fostering a more equitable, 
accepting societv. 



i 



To understand cncicai refiecuon. it is j 
important to look a: :^>.o onentauons to | 
reriecdve thinking, Schon s concept 
of reflective acuon '.1983. 1981 and cnt- 
ical theory (McLaren 1989. Tom 1985). 
Both have highlighted the importance 
of teachers' thinking about the dilem- 
mas of teaching and the social outcomes 
of education. 

Schon (1983) first analyzed the work 
of architects and other professionals to 
see how they refieaed on their aaions. 
Surprisingly, he found little emphasis 
on traditional problem solving. Instead 
of using a rational process of selecting 
the best solution for an agreed-upon 
goal, these professionals engaged in an 
open debate about the nature of the 
decisions, the value of the goals, and the 
ultimate implications of the actions. 
Schon referred to this refleaive dialog 
35 problem sening. .\mong teachers (and 
others) he also found artistic comfon 
with ambiguity-, no-one-right-answer 
thinking, and recognition of the nonlin- 
ear, unceraiin complexity- of profes- 
sional practice. 
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Schon does not refer 
to a cognitive 
knowledge base for 
teaching: rather, he 
refers to an 
"appreciation 
system. ' , 



Schon (1987) believes that while 
teachers acquire some professional 
knowledge from "packaged" educa- 
tional principles and skills, the bulk of 
their learning comes through continu- 
ous action and reflection on everyday 
problem:. Funher, he contends that 
the information gained from this expe- 
rience is often tacit and difficult to 
anah-ze. Schon does not refer to a 
cognitive knowledge base for teach- 



ing; rather, he refers to an "apprecia- 
tion system." This system contains the 
teacher's repenoire o." theories, prac- 
tices, knowledge, and values, which 
influence how situations are denned, 
what is noticed, and the kinds of ques- 
tions and decisions teachers will form 
about panicular actions. 

Many who use the term teacher reflec- 
tion (for example. Smyth 1989) think of 
it in terms of critical theory. McLaren 
(1989) observed that "critical pedagogy 
attempts to provide teachers and re- 
searchers with a better means of under- 
standing the role that schools actually 
play within a race-, class-, and gender- 
divided society ' (p. 163). 'When teacher 
educators help teachers examine the 
issues of ethics, morals, and justice in 
education,' they are opening up dis- 
course about the role of schools in a 
democratic society. Teachers then begin 
to question common practices such as 
tracking, ability grouping, competitive 
grading, and behavioral control. They 
begin to clarify their own beliefs about 
the purposes of education and to criti- 
cally examine teaching methods and 
materials to look for the hidden lessons 
about er uity and power that might lie 
therein. 'We see in critical pedagogy, as 
in Schon's work, a reaction against an 
antiseptic, value-free, purely rational 
view of teaching and learning. 

Critical theorists see knowledge as 
socially constructed, that is, con- 
structed symbolically by the mind 
through social interaaion with others. 
This knowledge is determined by the 
surrounding culture, context, customs, 
and historical era (McLaren 1989). In 
contrast to cognitive constructivism, 
this approach places more imporunce 
on life values and morals, for example, 
concepts of justice, ideas about the 
purpose of the individual in a democ- 
racy, ethics related to the treatment of 
students, and so on. All of these are 
heavily dependent on the social milieu 
in which the teacher develops. 

xXTiat are the thinking procrsses of a 
critical refleaive practitioner? To 
(over)simplify, as teachers describe, 
analyze, and make inferences about 
classroom events, they are creating 
their own pedagogical principles. 
These "shon-range theories" (Smyth 
I 1989) help make sense of what is going 



When teachers 
examine the issues 
of ethics, morals, 
and justice in 
education, they are 
opening up 
discourse about the 
role of schools in a 
democratic society. 



on and guide funher action. Ross 
(1990) has extended the ideas of 
Schon, 'Van Manen. and others into five ! 
components of reflective thinking: (1) ! 
recognizing an educational dilemma, j 
(2) responding to a dilemma by rec- 
ognizing both the similarities to other 
situations and the special qualities of 
the panicular situation, (3) framing 
and reframing the dilemma, (4) exper- 
imenting with the dilemma to discover 
the consequences and implications of 
various solutions, (5) examining the 
intended and unintended conse- 
quences of an implemented solution 
and ev-aluating the solution by deter- 
mining whether the consequences are 
desirable or not (p. 22). 

The first three of these items echo 
Schon's process of problem framing. 
The fourth and fifth bring us to a key 
thinking process in critical pedagogy 
(McLaren 1989) — the examination of 
the relationship between power and 
knowledge. Knowledge should be ex- 
amined "for the way it misrepresents 
or marginalizes panicular views of the 
world" (p. 183). That is, many accepted 
explanations are biased in favor of the 
group in power at the time when the 
ideas were formed. Teachers, then, 
need to convey the concept of teaching 
and learning as a process of inquin' 
into the problematic by asking ques- 
tions such 3s If we use this process or 
content, what is the long-term ef rt on 
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students' values, and thus on society} 
Through such quesuons emerges a 
"language or hope ' for bringing about 
greater social equity. 

Research on Promoting Critical 
Reflection 

Teacher education programs at uni- 
versities are addressing the goal of 
critical reflection (only a few will be 
summarized here), Most program de- 
signers have found that it is relatively 
easy to promote technical and practi- 
cal reflection and more difficult to 
achieve critical reflection. Ross (1989) 
evaluated the effects of a course in 
Research on Elementary Education as 
pan of a five-year teacher preparation 
program (PROTE\CH). The professor 
fostered reflection by helping stu- 
dents examine their own socially 
constructed beliefs about schools and 
teachmg. For example, she required 
action research proiects and theory- 
to-practice' papers from students. She 
also used research-based teaching 
techniques and critical discussions of 
students' learning from those methods. 

To assess students' thinking, Ross 
assigned each of 134 theory-to-prac- 
tice papers a level of reflection, from / 
(low: description with little analysis of 
context or multiple perspectives) to 3 
(high: multiple perspectives with rec- 
ognition of pervasive impact of teach- 
ers' actions). Most papers were rated / 
or-?. Ross interpreted these findings in 
a developmental light: "perhaps, even 
though students demonstrated a low 
or moderate level of reflection, the 
development of this knowledge is es- 
sential for future refleaion ' (p. 29). 

.\fter several studies of the PRO- 
TE.\CH program. Ross and her col- 
leagues (in press) believe that "change 
in perspective " is the basis of the 
development of reflective practice. Fu- 
ture teachers are led to construe their 
own perspectives by drawing on their 
past and present personal and profes- 
sional experiences in schools; theoret- 
ical knowledge base: self-image and 
efficacy; and their interactions with 
peers, mentors, supervisors, and chil- 
dren in school. Such multidimen- 
sional perspectives are probably built 
gradually through extensive reflective 
dialogs that help teachers compre- 



hend both the immediate and the 
long-term ethical and moral aspects of 
their work. 

In the CITE evaluation studies re- 
ferred to earlier (Sparks-Langcr et al. 
1990), most students were using prin- 
ciples and contextual clues to make 
sense of their experiences. Yet, few 
students displayed level-7 (ethical/ 
moral) thinking, probably because at 
that point, the program did not have a 
coherent, critical-theorist orientation 
in the social foundations courses. (As 
the critical perspective has b)een inte- 
grated more thoroughly, we are begin- 
ning to see more evidence of such 
thinking in our students.) 




In critical pedagogy, 
we see a reaction 
against an antiseptic, 
value-free, purely 
rational view of 
teaching and 
learning. 



At Catholic University, Ciriello, 'Valli, 
and Taylor (in press) have designed a 
teacher preparation program around 
the concept of critical reflection. The 
program includes professors' model- 
ing their own thinking processes, stu- 
dents' self<ritiques of assignments, ac- 
tion research, and journal writing. 
Students" responses to questionnaires 
indicated that aaion research helped 
them to value both the context of 
teaching and systematic thinking about 
complex phonomena. Funhcr, stu- 
dents expanded their vision of teach- 
ing to include moral responsibility 
and the need to challenge taken-for- 
granted practices. 

Summary of Research on Critical 
Reflection 

The programs studied have been quite 
successful in identifying methods that 



promote technical reflection about ! 
methods, principles, outcomes, and i 
contexts for pupil learning. They have ' 
had limited success in promoting crit- 
ical refleaion. However, they have 
contributed much by proposing 
framevrorks that describe types of re- 
flective thinking (for example, Ross 
1990, Sparks-Langer et al. 1990) and 
through providing several techniques 
for developing reflective thought. 
These techniques include structured 
journal writing, critical dialog, exami- 
nation of multiple perspectives, field 
experiences, and action research. In 
spite of this progress, we are not com- 
pletely clear on how one best pro- 
motes or assesses teacher reflection 
about political, ethical, and moral val- 
ues, beliefs, and attitudes. 

Another difficulty in studying the de- 
velopment of critical refleaion arises 
from the mismatch of research para- 
digms. Concrete cognitive models have 
often been used to assess what is essen- 
tially a dilemma-ridden, uncertain, 
changeable thing — teachers' thinking. 
We at EMU have concluded that our 
level-7 (ethical/moral) thinking is not 
necessarily an endpoint on a continuum 
but rather a separate phenomenon that 
must be studied with in-depth qualita- 
tive and interpretive methods. The next 
approach to refleaion — teachers' narra- 
tives — illustrates this view. 

Teachers' Narratives: The 
Third Element of Reflection 

Cochran-Smith and Lytic (1990), writ- 
ing about teacher research, con- 
tended, "'what is missing from the 
knowledge base of teaching, there- 
fore, arc the voices of the teachers 
themselves, the questions teachen 
ask, the ways teachers use writing and 
intentional talk in their work lives, and 
the interpretive frames teachers use to 
undcntand and improve their own 
classroom practices " (p. 2). This is the 
essence of the narrative pan of reflec- 
tion. 'While a teacher's narrative may 
include cognitive or critical aspects, 
the emphasis is on the teacher's own 
interpretations of the context in which 
professional decisions are made. Such 
nanatives can be a powerful force in 
heightening teachers awareness of 
their own professional reasoning. 



Many terms and concepts are joined 
together in this vie-^' of rerlection: case 
studies Of the tacit wisdom that guides 
practice (Shulman 198"'). the inclusion 
of crart knowledge in teacher assess- 
ment practices (Leinhardt 1990). the 
legitimacy of viewing teaching as an 
i,Eisner 1982. Kagan 1988), defining 
teaching as improvisational perfor- 
mance (i'inger 1987). teacher action 
research (Cochran-Smith and Lyile 
1990), and the appearance of qualita- 
tive studies using narrative inquiry 
(Connelly and Clandinin 1990). The 
common thread through all these is 
the emphasis on the validity of teach- 
ers' judgments drawn from their own 
experiences. This view is sympathetic 
with Schon's notion of "giving reason" 
because it is the teachers themselves 
whose voices comprise the story. 

Here we describe in greater detail 
only two of the many ideas listed above: 
narrative stories and the artistic/aes- 
thetic view of teaching. Connelly and 
Clandinin (1990) suggest that humans 
are essentially storytelling organisms. 
Thus, stories written by and about 
teachers form the basis of narrative 
inquiry. The panicipants in such in- 
quirv' construe and reconstruct narra- 
tive plots to gain a deeper understand- 
ing of their experience. In this view, 
therefore, the process of reflective 
thinking is seen as narratives or stories, 
with settings, plots, and characters. 



Stories written by 
and about teachers 
form the basis of 
narrative inquiry. 



Kagan (1988). writing from the anis- 
ticaesthetic tradition, concludes that 
the cognitive-schemata model of 
teachers' thinking is so patterned, sen- 
sitive to environment, and flexible that 
teaching could be easily viewed as an 
act of artistic composition. She cites 
Eisner's (1982) reminder that the term 



In narrative inquiry, 
the participants 
construct and 
reconstruct narrative 
plots to gain a 
deeper 

understanding of 
their experience. 



context comes from the Latin contex- 
ere, to weave together. Thus, as a 
teacher works through the hierarchi- 
cal planning net, a weaving together of 
meaning is created. This view of teach- 
ing as anistrv' echos Yinger's (1987) 
notion of teaching as improvisational 
performance. A teacher may begin 
with broad guidelines for a lesson, but 
the aaual teaching moves are anfully 
improvised in response to the stu- 
dents and the context. 

Research on Promoting 
Narrative Reflection 

A common theme in the narmt've ele- 
ment of reflection is the ampha;is on 
naturalistic studies. In contrast to ex- 
perimental and quantitative studies 
that manipulate faaors in order to 
produce generalizations, naturalistic 
studies explore the meanings and in- 
terpretations teachers give to their ev- 
eryday lives. As educational research- 
ers recognize the complexity of 
teaching and of learning to teach, 
more and more studies are turning to 
such qualitative methods. 

Action research (Elliott 1985) can be 
a powerful vehicle for encouraging 
teachers to tell their own stories. In 
such research, a teacher identifies 
questions, plans actions, and collects 
information about the phenomenon 
under study. Aji example of this ap- 
proach is Lampen s (1990) three-year 
study of her own teaching of 5th grade 
math. Her goal was to "make knowing 
mathematics in the classroom more 
like knowing mathematics in the disci 



pline" (p. 59). Lampen presented her 
research "in terms of a story about 
learning and knowing mathematics in 
the social setting of the classroom " (p. 
33). Her study of her own teaching 
and her students' learning prompted 
her to conclude that, though her stu- 
dents met her goals, there was still 
much to learn. 

Another example of action research 
is provided by Colton and others 
(1989). As pan of the CITE project, a 
small group of teachers and professors 
met for six half-days to explore the 
notion of teacher reflection and to 
conduct inquiry into their own prac- 
tice. One teacher's journal (Morris- 
Cunin 1990) and final refleaions pro- 
vide a vivid story of the benefits: 

I think the most notable change for mc ^■as 
the ability to start backing away (rom the 
need to ga an immediate solution to a 
problem. Instead, by using the problem solv- 
ing/reflcaive framing format. I reallv feel 
like I'm giving the wealth of knowledge I 
pos.sess about my profession a chance to 
come more fully into play. . . . There i.s 
something magical and ven' personal in all 
of this. Like finally finding just the richt word 
for a poem you've worked on far ages. 
Teaching, like any other art form,, comes 
from a special place within us (p. 5). 

Using collaborative action research 
methods (Oja 1989). Canning (1990). 
engaged student teachers in describ- 
ing and analyzing their own efforts to 
become refleaive. In addition to writ- 
ing about the experiences occurring 
around them, student teachers also 
considered themselves as objects of 
refieaion. By providing questions, 
supportive feedback, and affirmations. 
Canning helped students find their 
"own voices" as they engaged in open- 
minded, responsible, and whole- 
heaned reflection on their student 
teaching experiences. 

Summary of Research on 
Narrative Reflection 

Three major benefits are realized from 
teachers' narratives. First, these studies 
give us insights into what motivates a 
teacher's actions and an appreciation 
for the complexity of teachers' even'- 
day lives. Second, teachers' narratives 
provide us many detailed cases of 
teaching dilemmas and events (for in- 
stance, Shulman and Cobcn 198"^ 
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; Highlights of Research on Teachers' Reflective Thinking 

Several implications can be derived from this review or research on teachers' 
retlective thinking: 

* Teacher educators can foster growth in cognitive reflection through micro- 
teaching with post-teaching retleaion journals, teaching with self-analysis of video/ 
audiotapes, action research obsen/ation and analysis of selected teaching episodes, 
coaching, and assessment and discussion of student learning. 

* Critical refleaion may be promoted through close examination of cases that 
illustrate particular aspects of context, pedagogy, content, ethical/moral dilemmas, 
and other elements of teaching and learning that will help teachers develop a rich, 
flexible repertoire of ideas, attitudes, and skills. 

* Teachers need opportunities to construct their own narrative context-based 
meaning from information provided by research, theoretical frameworks, or outside 
experts. 

* A person's preconceptions of teaching, learning, and the purposes of schooling 
will influence greatly how he or she interprets courses, workshops, and personal 
teaching experiences. These beliefs must be examined critically from various 
perspectives to allow for a flexible and thoughtful approach to teaching. 

* Future research needs to explore how teachers interpret, give meaning to, and 
! make decisions about their experiences in schools. Teachers themselves will need to 
j be included as co-investigators in such research. 

— Ceorgea Mohlman Sparks-Langer and Amy Berstein Colton 

I ! 



Richen (in press) has used such cases 
succesbfullv to develop reflective think- 
ing in teachers. The third, and most 
valuable benefit is the insight gained by 
teachers themselves as a result of this 
self-inquirv'. 

In one sense, the emphasis on crit- 
ical and narrative teacher reflection is 
a bridge into a new way of thinking 
about research on teaching. Since 
many researchers who study the pro- 
cess of learning to teach were trained 
in the e.xpenmental and quantitative 
research tradition, this can be a tough 
leap. Ye:, a^ we have seen here, re- 
searchers have forged collaborations 
with teachers and are truly listening 
and learning from their stories (for 
example. Huberman 1990). 

Much to Leam 

In this review, we have described 
three aspects of reflection important 
to teachers' professional thinking. 
Most researchers in teacher educa- 
tion now recognize the imponant 
role of context, case-knowledge, de- 
liberation of educational aims,ends. 
prior beliefs, wibdom-through-action. 
and cognitive complexity in teachers' 
reflective thinking. 

I .^.^ we fit together the cognitive. 

I critn.al. ;ind narrative elements of 



teachers' reflective thinking, we find 
that we are moved to "reframe " our 
images of teacher education and su- 
pervision. No longer is direct teaching 
or "training' necessarily the best 
mode for professional staff develop- 
ment. University course work and un- 
structured student teaching experi- 
ences are inadequate. Cenainly. first- 
year teachers are woefully without the 
suppon that would allow them to 
move out of novice-like practice. We 
hope the ideas presented here pro- 
vide guideposts that can help us de- 
sign developmentally appropriate 
growth experiences for teachers at all 
levels and that we continue this jour- 
ney with teachers as co-inquirers into 
the mysterious process of reflective 
professional thinking.D 

'The textbook. Teaching as Decision Mak- 
ing, was wntten by five feculty in the CITE 
program at EMU. Pasch. Sparks-Langer. 
Gardner, Starko. and .Moody. It promotes a 
pracucal. reflective orientauon to methods of 
teaching and is published by Longman. 
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Reconstructive Reflective Teaching: 
A Review of the Literature 

"We do not need new infor:nation. We need time to think 
about the inf oritiation we have." Ann E. Berthoff 

In the past decade the paradigms of Reflective 
professional practice have begun to change the way educators 
view the process of education. Rooted in the normative 
philosophies of Friere and Dewey (Smyth, 1989) , and first 
articulated by Schon (1983), Reconstructive Reflective 
teaching, especially, seems to hold the most promise for 
reform and renewal in the American educational 
establishment. Focused on change and commitment. 
Reconstructive Reflective teaching could substantially 
improve our educational institutions in the area of staff 
development. 

Proponents of the movement argue that Reconstructive 
Reflective teaching will empower teachers and further 
professionalize the teaching profession, allowing teachers 
to challenge school bureaucracies and reclaim ownership of 
educational practices and goals (Schon, 1983, 1987; Goswami 
St Stillaan, 1587; Bulloch, 1989; Smyth, 1989). The 
definition, assumptions, preconditions, process, impediments 
to, and results of Reflective Teaching are discussed in this 
paper. 




Reflective 2 

Reflective Teaching Defined 

The definition of Reconstructive Reflective Teaching 
has expanded, beginning with the work of Dewey and 
culminating in Schon's discussion, which includes purposeful 
goals for social change. John Dewey's early definition of 
reflection is: 

Active, persistent, and careful consideration of 
any belief or supposed fora of knowledge in the 
light of the grounds that support it. 
[Reflection] also involved a state of doubt, 
perplexity. . . in which thinking originates and 
an act of searching. . . inquiring, to find 
material that will resolve the doubt, settle and 
dispose of the perplexity (Bulloch, 1989) .9-12) . 
Although Donald Schon did not refer directly to Dewey's 
definition when he published his seminal work in the field 
of reflection in 1983, The Reflective Practitioner , this 
later researcher defines the process similarly. Schon 
describes reflection as a way of attending to the problems 
of practice, allowing oneself to become confused and open to 
new possibilities during the process of attending, then 
giving shape to those problems in order to discover new ways 
of both acknowledging one's own responses, seeing, and 
implementing solutions (pp. 49, 61). 
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Reflective 3 

rhf» definition of Reflective Teaching Practice evolved 
further in the 1987 adaptation of his work for the field of 
education when Schon added the element of artistry. He 
discusses the necessity for educators, especially, to have a 
sense of artistry, a kind of intuitive knowledge drawn from 
both experience and research. Artistry enables the educator 
to effectively frame the problems encountered in practice 
and to become willing to risk improvising at all levels of 
the reflective process, from defining the problem to 
implementing the solution (p. 4) . 

The definition had already rsached its present, 
normative form in 1983, however, when Schon included the 
broad purpose of achieving social justice, a fccus 
reiterated throughout his later work (1987) . This view is 
echoed by Grimmev.t (1989) and Bulloch (1989). Grimmett 
describes Reconstructive Reflective practice as a process 
that allows teachers to confront the "social, political, and 
cultural conditions" prohibiting self knowledge, for the 
goal of achieving human freedom (p. 28) . Bulloch invokes 
Dewey's commitment to a democratic society in order to 
support his own assertion that reflective practice must have 
social goals and must be grounded in an explicit view of 
society, society as a democratic community (p. 16) . 

Besides revising society, Reconstructive Reflective 
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Reflective 4 

teaching and the writing that often occurs with this 
educational practice allow the teacher to revise or re-see 
her view of herself and her basic beliefs about practice. 
She learns to achieve, through the process, a new 
understanding of herself as an educator within the context 
of her culture (Grimmett, 1989, p. 22). Wri^-ings, including 
personal experience, autobiography, journals, narratives, 
and more are central to the personal level of Reconstructive 
Reflection (p. 23). 

When teachers reconstruct their previous beliefs about 
teaching and about themselves, they also gain new 
understandings of the ways in which political and cultural 
conditions limit educational practice and marginalize 
certain groups of students (Grimmett, 1989, p. 23). 

Assumptions About Reflective Teaching 

Major assumptions informing Reconstructive Reflective 
teaching concern language, ethics, and values. Reflective 
teachers share the belief that knowledge is socially 
constructed (Ross, 1989), and that language is the primary 
agent in creating and shaping that knowledge (Henderson, 
1989, p. 10). Since knowledge about practice is the chief 
reality fcr the teacher, this reality must be addressed, 
"named and framed" as Schon says (1983, p. 40) within the 
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specific social and institutional context of tt o classroon 
setting. Talk, negotiation, and writing about these 
realities, the knowledge of classroom events, create a 
fabric of meaning for teachers (Berger & Luctanan, 1966, pp. 
14, 22) . 

The second assumption is that while reflective teachers 
address the realities of the classroom situation, talking, 
writing and thinking about these elements, they must also 
attend to the ethical considerations implicit in the 
processes of reflection. The acts of defining, 
hypothesizing, and improvising about problems of practice 
involve choices that must be made rationally and responsibly 
(Bulloch, 1989, p. 20). Teachers are obligated to note the 
possible effects of discovered solutions for stu.^ents, 
colleagues, the institution, and the public. 

The third assumption of reflective practice is that 
improvisations and choices made and implemented in practice 
will be congruent with basic values of the educator: 
learning, respect for students, and the fostering of 
community (Bulloch, 1989, p. 17). 

Conditions for Reflective Teaching 

In addition to specific, shared assumptions, certain 
preconditions, especially a supportive environment and the 
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Reflective 6 

process of dialogue, are also necessary for Reconstructive 
Reflective teaching to be practiced. The supportive 
environment encourages purposeful, discovery-orienred 
dialogue anong teachers, teaches' and adainistrators, and 
teachers and students (Schon, 1927; Nolan, 1989; Henderson, 
1989) . To be effective, the dialogue must deal with the 
affective diaensions of practice. Dialogue that 
acknowledges the emotional dimensions of specific classroom 
and institutional problems consists of nondefensive language 
that recognizes and names feelings of confusion, 
frustration, and/or loss of control of tbe situation (Schon, 
1987, pp. 163-166) . 

The dialogues themselves, the shared language, either 
verbal or written, will develop as a significant means by 
which both faculty and administrators can learn to see that 
the confusions and problems of practice are legitimate 
objects of reflection and that the language that shapes 
these problems and their solutions is Jiegotiable. The 
elements of negotiability and choice inherent in language 
and problem-solving empowers faculty members to act 
collaboratively with colleagues, administrators, and 
students in processes of shared discovery (Smyth, 1989, p. 
5) . 
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Reflective 7 

ProcTdures for Reflective Teaching 

Specific procedures for the practice of Reconstructive 
Reflective Teaching are aaply described in the literature on 
the topic. Whether focused either on the i=ediate problens 
of the classroom or on the broader concerns of institutional 
and social goals, the process of reflection is similar in 
both cases. 

The reflective teacher attends to tnese problems in a 
sequence of recognitions, experiment, and change. The 
teacher begins by recognizing a problematic or puzzling 
situation in the classroom, a stur'ent or a group of students 
who are confused, purposeless, or otherwise not engaged in 
learning (Henderson, 1989). The teacher then acknowledges 
her own feelings of surprise and confusion as she recognizes 
the similarities and differences between this particular 
situation and other classroom situations. The teacher then 
frames the situation by describing it and asking herself: 
"What is this?" and, the next important question, "How have 
I been thinlcing c:bout it? What values and practices led to 
it?" 

Smyth (1989) describes other questions that may further 
guide the process of self confrontation: 

What do my teaching practices say about my values 
and beliefs about tea,ching? 
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Where did my beliefs originate? 

What social practices result froa these beliefs? 

Why do I continue to hold these beliefs? 

Are they exclusive or democratic? 

What views of power do they imply? 

What particular group's interest is advanced by my 

practices? 

What limits my beliefs about what is possible in 
teaching? (7) . 

This process of questioning one's assumptions helps the 
teacher to think about her own thinking that resulted in the 
situation, and then to revise her previous assumptions, that 
is, to reconstruct her thinking, eventually asking herself 
"How can I do this differently?" (Smyth, 19B9, pp. 5, 6, 7). 
The teacher then improvises and experiments, trying 
different solutions (Schon, 1987, p. 28). 

By this means, the reflective teacher skeptically 
confronts not only her teaching practice, but the conditions 
that shape the practice. Reflection em.pcwers her to learn 
to understand better both the practice and how beliefs and 
values cause us to invest the events of the practice with 
certain significances (Smyth, 1989, 4). 

For instance, a teacher who is continually urged by 
parents and administrators to raise the standardized test 
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scores of her students aight reflect and write a classroom 
journal entry on the very systea of accountability that she 
is being exhorted to er^jrace. she might think in a new way 
about her own assumptions about this system as an inevitable 
part of the educational system, and, she aight eventually 
question whether or not that inevitability was, in fact, 
really so. 

She might then check the research on the topic in the 
light of her own skepticism, where she would discover that 
the accountability movement developed from the Cult of 
Efficiency described by Callahan (1962) in his book of the 
sane name. As adapted by schools, the Cult of Efficiency 
resulted in the creation of the school organization and 
goals in the metaphor of the factory system. 

Besides the accountability movement, other persistent 
effects of that metaphor are an emphasis on standardization, 
competitive processes, assessment, and the back to basics 
movement. The reflective teacher night question the 
applicabili-y of such practices for an institution or 
organization whose goals are human learning rather than 
profitable production. 

The teacher who clearly understands the goals and 
values of her profession is well ecjuipped to adapt and 
create a practice that evidences these values. She does not 
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have to rely on the inconsistent and frequently inhumane 
purposes of political, social, and historical forces alien 
to these values. This teacher would be likely to emphas je 
in her classroom the practices that would result in higher 
level thinking skills, critical and abstract thought, and 
the increase in reasoning ability for her students rather 
than drill in rote, disconnected, test-oriented bits of 
information. The former practices would be more congruent 
with her educational values. 

And the teacher who is a practiced writer of classroom 
journals, articles, and letters, is far better equipped to 
advocate the cause of educational values and goals to 
administrators, parents, and other teachers (Koffatt, 1981, 
p. 93; Nolan, 1989, p. 36). She has a strong sense of her 
professional identity and a good grasp of her topic. 

Barriers to Reflective Teaching 

tiumerous barriers to reflectivity in the classroom 
exist, however. Budget cuts, faculty turn-over, and 
traditional faculty autonomy can all prevent schools and 
colleges from forming the communities necessary to support 
productive reflection. The chief impediment to re'.'ection, 
however, may be the back to basics, accountability and 
assessment movements that attempt to falsely persuade both 
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educators and the public that schools and teachers are the 
reason for the economic difficulties currently faced by the 
United States (Smyth, 1989, p. 3). 

Conclusion 

Despite these barriers, much about the practices of 
Reconstructive Reflective teaching recomnend themselves as 
staff development for teachers at all levels, kindergarten 
through college. First, Reflective Teaching is inexpensive 
stai-i; development (Cruickshank, 1987). Second, the 
experimentation and thought required by reflective teaching 
improves teaching and improves faculty attitudes about 
teaching. Teachers who reflect on their practices and the 
organizational and cultural contexts of practice gain a new 
sense of their identities as experts in their fields 
(Goswarai & Stillman, 1987, preface). This stronger sense of 
identity enables teachers to become part of an intellectual 
community, itself a source of change and growth (Schon, 
1987, pp. 342-343). The community theme of defining, 
experimenting with, and improving practice provides both 
unity and coherence to an otherwise fragmented school life. 
Finally, this reflective focus results in better curriculum 
and better education for all students, a legitimate social 
goal in and of itself (Schon, 1987, p. 543). Better 
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educanion may be the one social goal that can enable this 
country to survive and meet the challenges presented by 
other goals before us, especially the goal of social justice 
for an increasingly diverse population within the context of 
a democracy. 
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Reprinted with permission from Educaciond] 
Leadership, March 1991. 



What Teachers Say 
about Reflection 



Reflection can help teachers stop deferring to the 
"they" who "know better" to develop their own 
visions of education. 



• 



A' 



:he Universin- of Northern 
Iowa (UNI), panicipants in our 
student teacliing program — 
both students and teachers — are al- 
ways enthusiastic about rejection after 
the fact, but they are almost always 
resistant at the begmnmg. There is 
aKvavs ambivalence and confusion at 
first about lust what reflection means. 

In the spring of 1989. our interest 
piqued by this confusion, selected 
teachers of the Waterloo UNI Profes- 
sional Teaching .Associates Cadre,' 
chose teacher reflection as a topic for 
collaborative research throughout the 
next year. To explore and describe 
how refleaion felt from the perspec- 
tives of those who were doing it, we 
engaged in reflecuon: refleaed on our 
own reflection experiences; and inter- 
viewed each other, our student teach- 
ers, and colleagues who were enrolled 
in graduate courses or workshops in 
Waterloo where reflection was taught, 
praaiced. and studied. Before repon- 
mg how our teachers and student 
teachers experienced reflection. I will 
describe how I have come to teach the 
concept in our program. 

Active Reflection 

ohn Dewey, whose ideas are the basis 
for much of the current thought about 
reflection, described it as "behavior 
which involves active, persistent, and 
careful consideration of anv belief or 



My assumption is 
tliat when each 
person is ready, he 
or she has access to 
the questions as 
well as the 
"answers" needed 
for the challenges of 
his or her own life 



practice in light of the grounds that 
support it and the funher conse- 
quences to which it leads" (Grant and 
Zeichner 1984. p. 4). We have an- 
chored our curriculum in this concept 
of "reflective action" (Dcwq' 1933). 

In their anicle "On Becoming a 
Reflective Teacher ' (required initial 
reading for our students and teach- 
ers), Carl Grant and Kenneth Zeichner 
(1984) discuss reflection-enabling atti- 
tudes that Dewe\' identified years ago: 
open-mindedness, responsibility, and 
wholeheanedness. They also suggest 
an agenda or a line of questioning for 
anvone who would become a reflec- 



tive teacher: beliefs and assumptions; 
con.sequences. intended and umn- 
tended, for self and children: con.se- 
quences in the social order global 
communin-: knowledge and .skill.s 
needed to implement beliefs and val- 
ues in teaching; how ideas genernterl 
by self and/or others filter through 
one s own set of priorities; and one s 
resulting reasoned choices. 

From this agenda. I denve questions 
I can use to push students along 
through the initial phase of their lour- 
ne\'. My assumption is that when each 
person is ready, he or she has access to 
the questions as well as the "answers" 
needed for the challenges of his or her 
own life, and in reflection these are 
internally uncovered and integrated 
into the subjective ftibric that is that 
person's self<oncept and worldview. 
Several other models influence how I 
go about teaching reflection: 

• Taxonomy of Teacher Refleaive 
Pedagogical Thinking (Simmons et al. 
1989)! 

• Bloom's Taxonomy (Bloom 1956); 

• Louis Raths' model of values de- 
velopment (Raths et al. 1966); 

• a set of developmental affirma- 
tions developed by Jean Illsley Clarke 
and others (1986); and 

• charaaenstics of helping relation- 
ships as discussed bv Carl Rogers 
(1980). 

Drawing on these sources. I give the 
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•^■^;e^e <;jc- z.rt::.- :■ .:: -r'-. - re- 
:e:^■■ec anc -.rr.z.zr- -y - -;::e:- 
wcr.. .-.c^e' er -.-^..-er; r.-r. 'o 
zeveicp a <er.5e t.j: .-.i' .r.ci::c- 
jii ■■■?;cis — vo;::- .:i .rr Z'^r.:ir.: 
ir.c <r.y^iZ 3e ty.zn-^^z '. noc 
aoie •.o cr.ar.^je ::ec:sicr.s .nace ;n 
T.e cis:nc:.' one :eacr.er :cic lis. bu: 
-.ov".- I Kno^' "^'r.a; I rr. :nir.King. and I 
:m: rr.aKe ::ecisicr.s :r. arras ^-here i 
-o r.ave some --ontrol. like no^- I fee! 
auou: ".he ".nings I ti :oid :o do and 
.-.^v".- 1 -Mil acvjall".' implement :hem in 
rr.v own ciassroomi 

Rambling and Resolution 

The scucenc leacners aiwavs nad trou- 
ble getting their '\Titing stared. Pro- 
.;astination was com.mon. and ;t was 
rv-pica: for them ;o ram.ble ' But we 
•cunc that growTh was often a product 
of :ne ram.blmgs. question;, and ex- 
plorations. One student oaered tnis 
aescnption- "I :ust rambie until all of a 
si-oaen r.vo or tnree worcs wiil fit 
logetner and .-tev something. T'nen I 
realize that s it That s wnere I'm hav- 
ing ;ne prooiem. .\nG tnen I can go 
■v;:?. tnat. 

Teacners found the".- often made 
xnnections in tneir ram.jimgs. Often 
new ideas wouid emerge, and otner 
■.;mes tney were aoie to focus on 
icmething after expressing seem- 
:nglv unrelated ideas. One student 
toid us I would get into what I 
wanted to accomplish as I wrote, 
even though I dian : <now- what that 
was when I'd itartec I d get more 
focusea as I wrote .\t first, everything 
w-ould come out. but at the end it 
wr-'uiG be one tmna I w-as ininking 
ac ;ut and •::uid ixpanc joon. In the 
process. I .-esoivec -omething. got 
focusec. em.ptiec .mv neac onto the 
paper It felt gooa at that point, and I 
ended up witn a ".irection 

The teachers often stared out wnt- 
mg on a topic that was comforable to 
write aooui. such as some professional 
technique or stra^eg^' tne>- were work- 
ing on. and then made a conns .:;cn to 
1 -econd topic that turned ou: : 3e 
■e real" issue. VNTnile thev often 
ended a given assignment with a re- 
solve such OS "This IS wnat I need to do 
.now." thev seldom ended 'Mth a spe- 
ciric decision to imolement a oanicu- 




I / ne teachers and siuanni leacnen iett rumerahle and uncertain as ihtn- approached unseiilitni i 
I questions aoout tDeir teaching, happily. ih«\- found a payoff m clearer perceptions of ihtmselt esl 
i and oiners and in better plaits for solt tng ineir ou n problems. j 



lar idea. "This is what I need to do 
now ' more often referred to a ques- 
tion to pursue, a first step in a new 
direction, a new wav of seeing a per- 
son or Situation, or how they would 
approach a situation in the future. 
.\fter reflecting on the concept of col- 
laboration for several weeks, for ex- 
ample. Helen Melichar wrote. "I see 
things differentlv now Because I see 
things diiferentlv. I guess I'll probably 
act differtntly. I know I'll be thiniung 
differentlv from now on. " 

.More often than not. reflection re- 
sulted in more questions. One teacher 
said. 'Sometimes I think it s reflective 

-en you don : reach a solution. You 
explore all the alteinatives. and you 
have tnis feeling there is no answer. 
But ma\'be in tnree or four da\'s or 
three or four weeks there s an .-Xha'' " 



Dialogue. Questions, and 1 
Prompts 

Several teachers reported they learned 
to ask the questions for themielves. 
with reflection taking the form of an 
internal dialogue. Helen .\lelichar said. 
"It IS the questioning that I find most 
Significant to refieaion. The questions 
force a deeper look and keep me from 
being superficial. If the questions are 
the right ones. I begin to ^row I feel a 
little tug. almost a p.unfui little expo- 
sure, when the questions are what I 
need them to be." 

For Dede Preston, the questions 
never changed. 'I )ust need to p.it 
those key questions," she said. "W'ha: s 
going on here.' Is that significant' 
KChat makes you say thai?' ^'hat do 
you want? Does that scare i on.' Ha: e 
you et-er thought about such and such 
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Classroom action 
research: 
The teacher 
as researcher 



Teachers traditionally think of research as beiongrg 
to universities and statisticians. However, classroom 
teachers are learning that informal types of researcn 
carnea on in their classrooms can provide a oractical 
way to icentify effective ways to improve teaching and 
learning. Classroom research is usea to solve oroo- 
lems ana to determine if new methoas and tecn- 
niaues work. 

instructional dec;sions are best mace Sy (eacl'.ers who concuci 
researcti m thtir own classrooms. Ttity analyze m« serformance 
ot thtir studtms. Tht classroom beeomts a coilaoorative com. 
munity of literacy research wnere teacners and their students 
have aermission to reflect, anaiyze ana prooiem-solve aoout 
instruction. 

International Reading Association. °.96S 

Action research is carried on daiiy by classroom 
teachers. To investigate issues of interest or concern 
and to use the results in future practice, teachers are 
constantly watching and listening. This type of re- 
search helps teachers explore in a focused way what 
works with their students or discover if a problem will 
be solved by changing something in the classroom 
environment. The goal is not to publish the work in 
major research journals, but to conduct these experi- 
ments to see what can make a difference in students' 
learning. 

Students, too, can become researcrers using a 
variety of activities to find which learning strategies 
are mcst effective for them and to prove to them- 
selves what helped them learn best. They become 
more aware that they are in control of their own learn- 
ing and become more independent. 

You already do research in your classroom diiiy as 
you make instructional decisions by watching and 
listening. You learn by focusing on daily events. 
Through careful observation and listening, teachers 
and students become a collaborative community of 
learners. 

Any time you try an e.xperiment with one group in 
the classroom and set up another group as a control 
for comparison, you have the foundation for research. 
When you decide a method worked or didn't work as 
judged from the results, you have done some class- 
room research. 

Classroom action research may be as formal or 
informal as the teacher chooses. It may be done 
alone in the privacy of the classroom, or teachers 
may prefer to collabora.d with a university educator or 
other members of their faculty or district staff. Collab- 
oration provides a support network that helps identify 
problems, plan how to implement the experiment, 
encourage when spirits lag. discuss snags that arise, 
collect data, and objectively analyze results. 

215 Journal •tH«tdin$ December '.989 
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Mary Dicker 

Using Action Research to Navigate 
an Unfamiliar Teaching Assignment 



It was the last week of June, just before the summer 
holidays, that I learned atxjut the change in my 
teaching assignment tor the following year. I was 
teaching five mathematics courses and two drama 
courses in a secondary school in Bums Lake. British 
Columbia. Proud of my achievement in both of these 
areas. I assumed that this situation would continue 
the following year. A casual check of the next year's 
timetable in the principal's office, however, stopped 
me in my tracks. My llth-grade drama course 
(Acting 11), had been cut from the schedule and in 
its place I had been assigned an 1 ith-^rade English 
course. Communications 11.1 was both angry and 
apprehensive— angry that my hard won victory es- 
tablishing drama in our school program was so 
short lived and apprehensive that the course i was 
being assigned was in an area in which t had no 
professkxial expertise or experience. 

Communtoations 1 1 was a new course devel- 
oped by the ministry of educatkjn to replace an 
llth-grade English course called Minimum Essen- 
tials, a course intended for students with weak 
English skills. The new course, aimed at the same 
audience, was to be implemented for the first time 
the following year. I was given the assignment 
despite the fact that I had no formal training or 
expertise in the teaching of English. 

My anxiety increased when I learned that the 
only materials available from the ministry prior to 
Septemtjer were a thin curriculum guide summariz- 
ing the teaming outcomes ex pected in reading, writ- 

MMry Dicktr is a s«cona»ry school taactm in Bums LMk9. 
British Columbia. Canada. 



ing, listening, and speaking and two writing 
texttxx)ks. one of which was a reference commu- 
nicattons handbook. It was expected that teachers 
would rely largely on their own knowledge of and 
training in the subject. The difficulties of rry situ- 
ation were compounded by the fact that there were 
not enough textbooks for each student in the class. 
I expressed my feelings on the matter to the admin- 
istratton and was assured that, although I was not 
qualified to teach English as such, my general 
professkjnal skills combined with a knowledge base 
in drama woukl enable me to teach the new course. 

Many teachers have been placed in similar pre- 
dicaments, being faced with new courses outside 
their teaching area and limited resource materials 
with which to teach them. How do teachers cope 
in such a situation? How do they utilize their own 
knowledge and organize their teaching so that the 
teaming situation becomes a viable one for their 
students in spite ol the circumstances? Assuming 
the role of teacher researcher, I decided to under- 
take an action research project to answer these 
questtons. 

Actton research is a form of self-reflective in- 
quiry that can be utilized by teachers in order to 
improve the ratkjnality and justice of (a) their own 
practtees. (b) their understanding of these practtees. 
and (c) the situations in which these practtoes are 
carried out (Carr & Ktmmis, 1 983. p. 1 52). It seemed 
an appropriate chotee of inquiry for my situatkjn. 
Therefore, applying the four components of the 
action research cycle, planning, acting, monitoring, 
and reflecting (Kemmis & McTaggart, 1982, p. 7). 
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1 ox2~ •^rc.'.ieage I usea in teacnmg Cor^- 
m-^r -Y -1 arc t^ow I usee this knowiecge.' 

Examining My Knowledge 

The examination of my knowledge base took 
place over approximately 3 months from the first 
day of classes In September to the beginning of 
December. Following the recommendations of Kem- 
mis and McTaggart (1 982), the major data collection 
device was my own reflective journal or diary, writ- 
ten each evening following a class period. The 
journal had two purposes: to shed a focused light 
on the previous lesson and to clarify plans for the 
following lesson. It was in fact a record of my 
thinking, revealing my practical knowledge and the 
particular way it was held and used. A further 
reflection was written each weekend in order to 
extend and deepen the reflections on the week's 
work and to develop a sufficiently thick description 
for the study. 

As a second source of data, students wrote 
journals during the last 10 minutes of each class 
or for homework. Not only did this deepen the 
students' thinking about their work but it provided 
me with a different perspective on the events that 
were happening in the class. Anticipating that stu- 
dents might need some assistance in writing the 
journal, I posed several questions for them to an- 
swer.' Using the daily journal as a basis, the stu- 
dents wrote a longer reflection for honwwork every 

2 weeks. Again they were asked to respond to 
specific questions.^ 

The students' journal writing was not only ed- 
ucationally valid as an assignnient that encouraged 
writing skills as they reflected on their experiences 
in the class and organized their thoughts, but it 
also provided a basis for my future planning. The 
knowledge gained from my reading and reflection 
on the student journals became an integral part of 
my own journal as I commented on student writings. 

A third source of data for the study of my 
practical knowledge use was a former teacher of 
English who took the role of "critical friend." In 
this role she read my journal and asked questions 
that helped me reveal the thinking that was not 
always fully expressed in the journal. This critical 
friend was an important part of the study, As I 
developed insights during the progress of the study, 
the validity of these interpretations were checked 
by this independent critic. 

A final monitoring technique was the tape re- 
cording of the first and final lessons of the period 
under study and occasional other discussions, 
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cra "storrr,ipg lessons, and orai vvcrk \o; cn.y z : 
the tapes capture the teacher-in-acticr sut iiKe 
the student lournais. they also provided a studert 
perspective. The tape recordings were a valuable 
check on the accuracy of my interpretations as i 
analyzed my journal.* 

My Teaching Styles 

The journal analysis and other monitoring de- 
vices made it clear that I had used two major 
teaching styles while teaching the course. As teach- 
ers gain experience in the art of teaching they 
inevitably develop a style reflecting a basic philos- 
ophy about how a particular subject should be 
taught. My two different teaching styles reflect my 
philosophy in each of my teaching areas, mathe- 
matics and drama. I regard mathematics as a formal 
and logical subject that requires a formal, ordered 
approach. Although students can work together to 
achieve understanding, the test of student mastery 
is their ability to solve problems individually. In my 
view, the British Columbia mathematics curriculum 
is process oriented,* with a correct answer for each 
problfem. The underlying question is, "Which proc- 
ess has to be used in order to get the correct 
result?" Even if one can take several routes to 
solve the problem, the student is still looking for 
the "right" answer. 

In order to achieve individual mastery of math- 
ematical processes, I use a traditional, teacher- 
directed approach. I follow the curriculum by ad- 
hering to the textbook and supplementing this with 
worksheets. The students sit in rows facing the 
chalkboard. I explain, the students learn, and I 
check their understanding with questions, quizzes, 
and tests. The premise in my math teaching is that 
I know the correct processes and the correct an- 
swers. My job is to show the student these proc- 
esses so they can find the correct answers. In 
addition to my own evaluation of student progress, 
the benchmark of my success in covering the pre- 
scribed courses is the evaluation tests the ministry 
gives at the end of grade 10 and the provincial 
exam at the end of grade 12. 

My view of educational drama, on the other 
hand, is that it shouk] encourage students' creative 
thinking by inviting them to solve problems through 
the drama mode. Student learning is a group proc- 
ess rather than an individual one. In my drama 
classroom, I encourage students to share ideas and 
possible solutions, for the problems .\re open ended 
with no one "correct" answer. Ths "solution" is 
usually the consensus of the group. Even this so- 
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lution IS not always '''e » nai one. but is changed 
and modified as circur-stances require. 

I also encourage students to make their own 
improvements to the work m progress. For the initial 
tsrainstorming sessions we are usually seated in a 
Circle to allow all Ideas to be considered equally. 
As the work progresses I question the students to 
make them think a little deeper about their work. 
It is a probing rather than a deliberate attempt to 
get at a "right" answer. Presentation is not my 
primary goal, although the work is frequently pre- 
sented to an audience. Of most concern is the 
development of tha work and the learning inherent 
in this development. The personal growth of each 
student is not easily evaluated. Their input is nec- 
essary to judge this, in addition to my own 
observations. 

Thus, in my two different teaching areas. I have 
two different teaching styles. These teaching styles 
reflect not only the nature of the subjects being 
taught but my philosophy of how each one should 
be taught. Both styles were used in implementing 
Communicattons 11 but I was not aware of this 
while I was teaching. It was not until I had reflected 
on and analyzed my data that I realized that I 
possessed two teaching styles and that they both 
had had a strong impact on the progress of the 
course. The following description of what took place 
in my classroom is the result of my reflection on 
and analysis of the data collected. It reveals the 
knowledge I used when teaching Communications 
1 1 and how I used this knowledge. 

Know1«€lge from Drama 

In teaching Communications 11 I was forced 
to examine what strategies I had for coping with 
my situation. From the outset I had felt that the 
only way I could cope with teachirig this course 
was by 'jSing my background knowledge in drama. 
If 1 could interpret "communication" In Its broadest 
sense. I could teach a quasi-acting course by dis- 
guising it as Communications 1 1 . In this way I could 
combat two problems. I would have an acting class 
and would also t>e on familiar ground even though 
the subject area itsaif was unfamiliar. 

As the work progressed I discovered I had 
chosen an approach that not only couW be adapted 
to the course but that also allowed the course to 
be adapted to it. As in my drama courses. I wanted 
the students to t>e actively involved in their own 
learning in tha course. I wanted to explore com- 
munication with the students instead of trying to 



instruct them directly. Note the journal entry rr.ade 
in preparation for the first lesson: 

I want to fina out what students think Commu'-ications 

I I means. Discussion— rouna the taoie— different tor- 
mat mignt help trie students to think differently — they re 
weak students— I want to encourage their ideas and 
let them $«eJ listen to them. 

I was able to start the course by using a 
previous drama lesson plan. I observed in my jour- 
nal, "Today's lesson was almost identical to the 
first lesson in Actin ,, 1 1 last year. I changed teen- 
age interests and protslems' to "communication' tsut 
method the same." The ability to adapt materials 
and ideas from other sources is an integral part of 
the art of teaching. I had embarked on my quasi- 
acting course with a familiar strategy that I knew 
would be successful. 

The first idea that was contributed by the stu- 
dents and whk:h could be used in developing the 
course was a list of the different ways people 
communicate. They developed the list through their- 
own discussion. I wrote in my journal. 

I didn't mak« nearly enough of tfwr lists which had 
good ideas— I want to make up for this t)y usmg the 
lists next lesson somehow .... Interesting to see that 
the students are coming up with the wider view of 
"communication ■ — more ttong my conception. 

Using the lists was important not only for the ideas. 
It was a way of demonstrating my acceptance and 
approval of students' suggestions. What they had 
to offer was worthwhile, and I wanted them to 
know that ! ttiought so. We expanded the lists the 
next day and used the dramatic technique of "tab- 
leaux" (frozen action pictures created by students) 
to depict the means of communication contained 
in the lists. Their view of communk^ation was even 
broader than mine, including such areas as sign 
language. Braille. Morsa code, and even snrK>ke 
signals. I feit my concapt for the course had been 
justified, and I t)elieve the "meeting of minds" en- 
hanced students' confidence and developed r ipport. 

By continually being aware of and recording 
the general reactions of the students, I think I 
became more sensitive to their needs. I was ready 
to make adjustments if I thought them necessary. 
By reading the "pulse" of tha dass I was brought 
closer to them and this, in a subtle way. helped in 
further establithing the rapport. A few lessuns later 
I commented, 

A nice ttmoiphere— relaxed. I felt thii lestoo was an 
important one. I was able to talk to all the students 
individually or In small groups. There w«s an atmos- 
phere similar to my drama dass last year, l was very 
pleased to be atXe to praise their work. 
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T'-e ^se :■ "ly knowledge from Crama aopearec to 
ce a:-- -5 j^e<\. and as I confidently developed 
■^.-^r-'i I'r'^nd themes taKen from the imtidi com- 
rr.i.nicat.c'^s nsts. I inevitably pushed the drama 
mode furtner As time went on, hov\/ever, a change 
occurred m my teaching style. I slipped out of the 
drama mode and into the formality of my mathe- 
matics style of teaching. It was at this time that 
my knowledge of class control stood me in good 
stead. 

A Loss of Focus 

Twice it happened that my teaching lost focus 
and direction and seemed to flounder, but my con- 
trol of the class did not. I was able to continue 
teaching and 1 doubt if the students were aware of 
the change. In both instances the loss of focus 
came after active periods of group work using drama 
techniques. There was a need for a change of pace, 
a need to "settle down" for a while. It seemed to 
me that this was probably a good time to start 
using the texttxMk. The favorable impression I had 
formed about the text is recorded in my journal. 

I've been kx>king at the text. Writing Sense [Potter, 
1981]. I like the way it's written and presented— pic- 
tures, activities, common-sense down-to-earth style. 
Emphasis seems to be on writing flow rather than 
grammar. The first four chapters contain ideas I have 
emphasized with the students — honesty in writing — 
reading aloud to improve writing. 

Philosophically it seemed the perfect book for 
me to use. It also appeared to be suitable for use 
by students weak in English as the chapters were 
short (ind easy to read. What I did not realize at 
the time was that each short chapter is on a dif- 
ferent topic with no real link between chapters. 1 his 
deficiency may not create difficulties for a qualified 
English specialist, but for someone in my positkx) 
it created an unforeseen problem that I will say 
more about later. 

I had the feeling that i ought to use the text 
at some point in the course so that I coukj say I 
was following the curriculum. My instincts seemed 
justified when I was told thet I was to be evaluated 
for my teaching report. This knowledge prompted 
me to write in my journal, "I'm wondering if I have 
enough marks for the class at the present time — 
I think I'll have to make specific parts of my lessons 
markable. The type of work I've been doing is 
difficult to mark." Not only was the text the pre- 
scribed one for the course but it also had exercises 
in it that were markable. 

I used the text two lessons in a row to en- 
courage a feeling of continuity. The actual lessons 
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themselves, however, were not "irxec a; ea;- z~-: ■ 
ter was on a different topic My ref'ectcn 'c 'n 
lessons i.i.ows that the students //ere 
enthusiastic. 

The reading was fine but they did not really aoci, 
tht.riseives to the questions — a few of the giris C'C 
The reporting back was not successful— students didn t 
listen so I eventually abandoned this and got them 
down to wnte. ... I did not have them read aloud as 
I had planned because of the previous lack of concen- 
tration. Instead I had them proof-read each other s work 
to themselves. 

The desks went back in rows as this seemed the 
appropriate arrangement for students who had to 
concentrate on individual writing assignments. I think 
perhaps this was one of the subtle ways in which 
I was influenced by the textbook. The formality of 
using the text demanded the formality that I used 
in math class. 

Because each lesson was on a different topic, 
it meant I was planning one lesson at a time. I 
wrote, "I'm beginning to feel the need for a little 
longer planning— one day at a time is difficult. " As 
I limped from lesson to lesson a feeling of des- 
peration began to creep into my journal. 

I am now beginning to get a "swamped" feeling. 1 am 
not having enough time to plan and organize because 
of the work in other classes. 1 have marking to do ail 
the time. I also feel I am losing my efficiency which is 
compounding the problem. I am needing help from col- 
leagues. I think I have passed the "going it alone ' 
stage. What are they actually learning at the moment— 
I am beginning to wonder .... I am not sure what to 
do about the books they are reading — do I have them 
write a report?— or does that kill the enjoyment of the 
book? CouM they communicate the ideas in the book 
another way? ShouM I give a deadline by which the 
book shouki be read? Better ask my colleagues these 
questtons. 

By turning to the textbook I inadvertently moved 
into a series of short, teacher-directed lessons more 
like math teaching than drama teaching. This 
teacher-directed style worked well in math, where 
I was knowledgeable; in Communications 11 , it took 
me into an area where my knowledge of the subject 
was at its weakest. I lost my original focus and 
although my experience as a teacher enabled me 
to continue teaching without a loss of control or 
rapport, I was not pleasud with the work I was 
doing. 

Back to a Dninia Teaching Mod* 

Toward the end of October a resource book 
for the course appeared in my box in the office. I 
found that it contained some philosophical ideas 
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that supported '-zz-ziz^- to the ccb'se e'^- 
phasized the va.u-? r.re^t sasea iiteratu'e con- 
tent ana the r-c^'-a--.; -z' finding situations m 
which students js,a'" '-Z •ea""- and can find success. 
Reading the resource ooo^ .:3repared the ground for 
the development of a new focus and a return to 
my drama teaching style. 

I noticed in the section on short stories a story 
about nuclear war. Initially I asked the department 
head for advice on reading the story. He suggested 
I read it aloud, with the students following in their 
own books. In my journal I commented. "I thought 
this would be too similar to them listening to the 
record, but the fact that they are reading along 
silently will be sufficiently different." The unfamii- 
iarity of the subject was prompting me to assume 
I always had to be doing a new activity or slightly 
varying the activity. Yet I often repeated activities 
when teaching in my own subject areas. 

The reading of the story aloud was not only a 
natural progression from the silent reading I was 
doing with the students each lesson but also en- 
couraged me to abandon desks in rows and place 
them in a circle again. I began to feel the pull of 
my drama background again and this was evidenced 
in the first lesson on the new topic of nuclear war. 
Having read the story to them, we did an activity 
used by drama teachers called "hot-seat." Several 
students volunteered to be characters from the 
story and, in role ourselves, we all asked them 
questions. This was quite successful and a positive 
end to the lesson. I was t)ack in my drama mode 
with a focus that lasted nearly 3 weeks. 

Unfortunately, at the end of the 3 weeks, as 
I again sensed the need to vary the pace, I repeated 
my previous mistake of using the textbook. By the 
third lesson I was caught in the one-lesson-at-a- 
time trap and had returned to the traditional teach- 
ing style of my math classes, which included ar- 
ranging the desks in rows. When I tried to conduct 
a discusskjn on phobias without changing the desks, 
my journal records. 

The discussion tended to t>e "patchy." Groups would 
take part but often the others didn't really listen— I had 
to do niy "policeman act. " 

Again I felt the need to control students" behavior, 
using body language, direct kx)ks, and spoken ad- 
monitkjns. I was aware that part of the trouble was 
because of the struggle to think of what to do each 
lesson. I talked to my husband and he suggested 
that I follow the example of the head of the English 
department and give them a project that would last 
2 weeks (survival tactics!). 



Even tnougn I had done severa' onger ur ts 
and K->ew this was the answer, i needed this 'e- 
minder Teaching an unfamiliar suDiect seems tc 
make a person react m a similar way to Demg 
unfamiliar situations — thinking is thrown off balance 
and one can miss the obvious. A project had the 
advantage that, once the parameters had been 
established," the students would work for several 
lessons without the teacher having to prepare new 
lessons. Each lesson would be spent helping the 
students develop their ideas in the project. I had 
done many a project with eighth-grade drama 
students. 

Teachers frequently utilize the year s calendar 
when planning their work. Seasons and specific 
dates become a meaningful focus for a variety of 
educational activities. As it was less than 3 weeks 
to the Christmas holidays I decided to devise a 
project on the Christmas theme that applied spe- 
cifically to the course. I felt some intellectual sat- 
isfaction in arriving at an idea that would tie together 
the work done in the term. In groups of about four, 
the students would make presentations on the theme 
of Christmas utilizing all the means of communi- 
cation used in their term's work. In my journal I 
described how I started the project: 

We then sat in the circle again and I started the dis- 
cussion on Christmas— why we have it, themes as- 
sociated with it etc. We then established a list of the 
forms of communication used so far. They made the 
major suggestions in both parts of the discussion with 
some minor prompting from me. . . . They then split 
up into their groups and started to discuss the project. 
They seemed interested and enthusiastic. 

All the elements I had hoped for at the beginning 
of the course and had partially lost at two stages 
during the term combined to make this project a 
satisfying one for both me and the class. The stu- 
dents were making a positive contribution of their 
own ideas. They were involved in their own learning 
and making their own decisions in a relaxed at- 
mosphere under my guidance, not my direction. 

A few new developments also occurred during 
the project. The students started to search out 
suitable poetry to be part of their presentation— 
an area we had not explored as yet in the course. 
Kathy.* who had refused to speak in front of the 
class during the oral presentation on music because 
of her shynets, read aloud with Wilma during their 
presentation. One group read a poem as a radio 
play and Don learned his part by heart. Another 
group unified all means of communications into an 
effective dramatic presentation. 
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Finding the Value 

in Evaluation: 
Self-Assessment in a 
Middle School 
Classroom 



Ponfolios allow teachers to get to Imow 
their students — as readers, writers, thinkers, 
and as human beings. 



. . . must conjuntly remind ounelves 
•Jut 'ihe ultimate purpose of evaluauon is 
to enable snidents to evaluate themselves. 

—Arthur L Cosu (1989) 

Sarah was adamant. "They don't 
know me a;i a person and a 
writer. They don't know how I've 
improved." I watched as Sarah read 
the one mark on her wnting sample — 
a On a test mandated by our 
school distna, Sarah had received a 7 
out of 8, certainly a good score. But it 
didn't matter. '"What docs this tell 
me?" she continued. "I'm one less 
than an eight and one more than a six 
So what?" 

Sarah was right. The writing sample 
didn't show who she was as a person 
or a wnter. And the response she 
received didn't help her. No one who 
had read her piece knew where she'd 
been, so how could any one tell how 
much she had grown? How sad, I 
thought, especially when all the evi- 
dence was nght here in the dassrtx)m. 



A Wealth of Information 

The evidence was in Sarah's portfolio. 
In my classroom, portfolios have be- 
come each student's story of who they 
are as readers and writers, rich with 
the evidence of what they are able to 
do and how they are able to do it. Each 
portfolio is a collection of each stu- 
dent's best work. 

I impose the external criteria for the 
portfolios— each student's two best 
pieces chosen during a six-week pe- 
riod from his or her working folder, 
trimester self-evaluations of process 
and product, and, at year's end, a 
reading/Writing project The students 
determine the internal criteria — 
which pieces, for their own reasons. I 
invite them to work on reading and 
writing from other disciplines and to 
include them in their pottfolios. if they 
think the eforts are some of their best. 
Here are some examples. Joel's port- 
folio has a piece entitled "The King 
and His Achievements," a paper he 



wrote for social studies but worked on 
in a remedial reading class and in 
English. Sara and Jennifer each in- 
cluded a children's book they wrote 
collaboratively about a little boy inves- 
dgating tidal pools along the coast of 
Maine. It was wnnen for science, 
based on their field trips, as pan of 
their study of marine biology. In En- 
glish class Jen wrote, while 3ara. study- 
ing the work of Trina Schan Hyman 
and Jan Brett, drew the illustrauons. 

Teacher as Learner 

My classroom was not always like this. 
It has evolved slowly. I used to make 
all the decisions about what the stu- 
dents read and wrote and what they 
learned from that reading and writing 
Then I would test them on ail the 
information. 

But umcs have changed. I've been 
tummg the responsibility for learning 
over to them — they choose what thev 
write, what they read, and what thev 
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need :o work on in order :o get !3c:ter 
at both. I invite &icm :o try different 
genres of wntmg. and I share a vanerv 
of literature tna; I love with them. 
They used to keep wr.ting folders and 
were ludged on ail tr.eir writing Now 
ihey select the best pieces to revise 
and rework. Tr.e porioiio of best 
pieces is separate :rcm the working 
folder. 

My students, however, aren't the 
only ones who keep portfolios. I also 
keep a portfolio .My reasoning is chat if 
I don t value what 1 is k my students to 
do. then they probably won t value it 
either. What's in my poriolio? An ed- 
ucation aracle entided "Seeking Di- 
versity." a poem, a personal narrative 
atx3ut my mother s sewmg, and a leaer 
written to the governor nominating 
our parent group for a sute award for 
suppon of our .\ns in Education pro- 
gram. 1 begin my writing and reading 
With the students. I share rfry- drafts in 
progress. If I'm going to trust and 



vaJue my students as learners, I have to 
trust my own possibiliues as a learner. 

Evaliiation, the Last Holdout 

For years I was the final decision 
maker about how well each student 
did. But then I began to wonder what 
would happen if I considered my stu- 
dents the best evaluators of their own 
writing and reading, both in progress 
and 2S a final produa. I decided to find 
out. I not only let them choose their 
own topics, but I let them choose the 
pieces that were going best. So that 
they would have a selection to choose 
from, I asked them to write at least five 
rough draft pages a week. Further, I 
not only let them choose their own 
books, but I let them selea the ones 
they wanted to respond or reaa to. 

Over ume. I began to see more 
diversiry and depth to their writing, 
their reading, and their responses to 
literature. I discovered that the stu- 
dents knew themselves as learners 



I impose the 
external criteria for 
the portfolios, and 
my students 
determine the 
internal criteria^ 
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!n€ process. 



beaer than 3xiyone else. They set goals 
for themselves and judged how well 
they had reached those goals. They 
thoughtfully and honesdy evaluated 
±ie:r own ieammg with far more de- 
jtaii and introspection ±an I unought 
possible. Lltimateiv, -Jiey showed me 
wno they were as readers, writers. 
u".:n.kers. and human beings. 

.^s teachei^b, learners, we have to be- 
lieve in the possibiliues of our stu- 
dents by trusting -.hem to show us 
what they know and valuing what they 
are able to do -^itn (hat knowledge. 
The process of turning learning back 
:o (he students, from choice of topic or 
book all the way through to the eval- 
uation of their own processes, prod- 
ucts, produces students like Nahanni. I 
chose Nahanm. p.ot because she had 
:ne best porublio. not because she was 
the most articulate, but because she 
was a litde better able to rerlea on 
what she did. Through Nahanni's pen- 
folio I want to show the possibilities in 
diversity, depth, growth, and self-eval- 
uauon. This kind of evidence shows 
the value in evaluauon. 



m 



One Student's Story 

Nahanni's portfolio is typical of the 
diversity and depth of wnting I am 
ow seeing in my students. She has 10 
nal drafts. 3 poems, a personal narra- 
.ive. a character sketch, a letter, a pen 
and ink drawing, a play, an essay, and 
a picture of her final proiect for the 
vrar. an acrylic collage representing 
interoretation of the book Night by 



Elie Wiesel. Everything that conmb- 
uted to the final draft— lists, rough 
drafts, sketches of ideas — is attached 
to the final draft of each piece. Nahan- 
ru's evaluauons of herself as a wnter 
and reader are also in the portfolio, 
just as they are for all my students. 

Nahanni ranked the following poem 
as her \xsi piece for the year. 

Looking across rows of muiic sunds 
I see in ordinary face— - 
a quaner note on a sheet of paper. 
I know the ftce has laughed and 
cheered, 
and laughed some more, 
and cned. 

Violins raise, bowj sway, and the ordinary 
quaner note frowns and comes alive. 

The lone quaner note is gently earned off 
the page and lightly danced onto the air. 

Hidden behind Beethoven s Founh, one 
Uttle 

second plays along. 
A royal theme, issued from the staff, 
fades, then crescendos to a wad. 
My loving ear fills up with sounds 
of succato arpeggios, an Allegro, 
and a tnste. 
And so. to my dear litde— quote — 
ummponant second, 
I give my ballad of sofic support 
Bring your laughter and your cheers. 

your sorrows, and your fean. 
We U laugh together, heal the pains, 
use up some tean. 
We U share m both. 

Nahanni refieaed on her poem and 
why she chose it: 

.My best piece is my best . . . because it 
meant the most to me. I used music to 
ponray a fncndship. I think uhcrc arc 
layers of understanding, and to entoy the 



poem you don t need :o understand all -ne 
layers. 

The piece that is ±c least effecuve 
means nothing ;o me. It was in issign- 
ment. That's why the pieces that are mv 
best are so importanc I chose lopics irut 
were important to me. 

Now I know that in order ;o wnte 
something well, you have to care ibout u. 
The first important thing is that you like a 
piece of wntmg, then you worrv'if myone 
else likes it . . . IVe learned to add de-jul :o 
get something across. IVe leamea :o care 
about my wnting and wnte in order :o 
resolve things, because even when I read a 
piece over. I always learn something. 

I think wntmg is like visiting places; you 
see different things each time. You read a 
piece of wnting and you think vou read it 
and saw it. but then you go bade and read 
it again and see new things . . . 

Wnung isnt just a school subject It's 
pan of how we think. I wnte beause I 
need to figure out what I'm thinking. 

Nahanni's final version of the poem, 
though, is a far cry from her first draft, 
which Icxjked like this; 

Letter to my best friend— You are mv 
ven^ best friend and I think you know I 
don_t mean that in what you d call a 'su- 
perncial" way ... It feels like we are aiwavs 
one person. 1 want you to know how much 
I care about you. .Vever forget me. I will 
NEVER forget you. The times with you will 
never leave me. 

How did she get from this eariy draft 
to a quite different final version.' For 
some insight, let's look at Nahanru's 
second draft, exacdy as she wrote it 

Two vvorlds collided and thev could 
never ever tear us aput. 

Two hearts that can beat as one. there 
aren t a single thing we can t overcome. 

We re indestruaable. 

The light of a billion stars pales 

As we comfbn each other . . . 

... the universe and a billion stars — and 
you and me. 

Crowded there with others or alone. 

At tunes It seems — we will aiwavs be 

together 

So bnng your laughter and your cheers 
your sorrows, and your Sean. 
We'll heal the pains, use up some tears, 
we 11 share in both. 

poem or letier.» [She asks herself.) 

Nahanni explained that her first 
breakthrough on this piece came 
when she answered my question. 
"Where did you first thinit of writing 
this to your friend?" She said she 
loolted up arrritt rows of m>a!C stands 
and saw her friend — this ordinary 
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■ .-ace. I asked, 'xy.-: , j 
'. Ico.k like?" 

; She continued. Lke . hke 
I quaner note on a s.-.ee: of oaoer 

■ ;ust an ordmar.- note ' .\r.c Na."anni 
! ^as off. She made lists of musica] 
1 terms. Pbyed '.vith :hem m phrases 

i uteraily cut tne phrases apan and 
I made two piles — the ones that related 
best io what sne was !r>-ing to sav 
I aoout friendship and the ones that 
j didn t reei right to her. She read drans 
j in progress to her peers and to me for 
i responses to v.nat was working, to 
I hear the questions we had. and to get 
; suggestions. 

j I prompted her to elaborate on the 
i poem s development. 

I in mv first draft I didn t tie in much about 
music ;o mv :neme of i per.'^on — or face I 
I mace a quaner note be ;ne face I use i 
i piece of m.usic ;o interpret ^^'hat the face 
! fears and wnai I feei loout that face. I feel 

■ low tnat xr.at 1 have :o sa\- is more imtx)r- 
I uir.t than trying :o snape and rwist :r.e 

*crds into specific phrases and lines This 
:s one of mv best pieces because I'\'e 
; ^.c-Kcd so harci. making all the words sav 

■ exactly wnat I -j-ant to mean 

; M ±e begLnning of the vear. .N'ahanni 

■ had set thret: goals for herself, to try 
} a nting poems (wmch. as we have seen. 
: She has done;, to wnte longer pieces. 
; and to send a piece off for coniideracion 
; for publication. To meet her second 
I goaJ. she wrote a prose piece entitled 
; .Meiied ^X'lx. ' .m firs:, sr.e had steered 
, away from wnting long pieces because 
j sne w-as "afraid of losing peoples focus, 
I or mavbe I'm ifhud l U lose my own 
J focjs ' She discjsied how the piece 
j arr.e together. 

I i 0.15 brainstorming all ;.ne positives and 
negatives m mv life. ;f%mg to think of a 
wav to write down what I thought of 
Linda s deatn. One of the tmngs that makes 
tne piece good is tne lavers of denth that 
people can iind. Most people can come ua 
*itn tne point of the candles but if thev 
con t. thev can still enioy it 1 changed the 
lead all around. .Mv fint lead wa.<; dull and 
didn t sav much. .Now it stans wun a quote 
and pulls people in better 
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My students choose 
what they write, 
what they read, and 
i what they need to 
! work on in order to 
I get better at both. 



I like this poem, but it doesn't have that 
much meaning to me. I sent it to Merh-n s 
Pen. and that s what thev told me I knew 
tnev would. I think I II make it how the\ d 
like K since if it s changed, it s not a 
problem for me because 1 don t think it s 
penect the wav it is. It s not for me that I 
want to keep it that wav Like the poem I 
wrote for mv fnend. -Looking Across Rows 
of Music Stands ' 1 wouldn t change that no 

matter what an\'body thinks. It s for me 

and mv fnend. 



Nahanni also accomplished her 
third goal to send a piece for publica- 
tion The poem she selected had gone 
through as manv changes as her first 
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This year Nahanni staned reading 
30 books— and finished 29. Her favor- 
ites were; The Little Pnnce (de Saint 
E.xuper^•;. One Child (Haydenj, The 
Chocolate War (Cormier), Be^-ond the 
Chocolate Vi'ar (Cormier), Night fVC'ie- 
sel), and The Princess Bnde (Gold- 
man). She has formed some definite 
I opinions on the subject of reading: 

In order to be a good reader. I think vou 
musi read a lot and think about what \ou 
are reading — how it relates to vou. what 
the writer wants you to think versus what 
you reallv get out of it. The responses I got 
to my reaction.s to the books were wntten 
or asked in such a wav that I feel my ideas 
are imponant. and that makes me think 
more. 

I wanted to read fxster ... I don t think I 
accomplished this, except that now I read 
more than I did before. I don t think 
;reading fasterl was a reallv imponant goal. 
I wanted to understand more, and I think 
I've done that. 

.Nahanni believes that if a book is 
really good, you can learn a lot about 
what the author thinks about life. In a 
good book, the meaning is made clear 
so that "I think I've discovered it on 
my own. not so it was told to me. ' 

Nahanni doesn t think she con- 
sciously connects reading and writing. 



but listen to what she consciou'^iv 
does. 

I think I've been looking i lot more •or 
metapnors and hidden meanings ;n mv ' 
reading. This is a result of mv cnange m 
writing— or vice-versa. I think that now I 
looK tor tmms mat aren t so obvious I ve 
discove.-ed t ,t those tmngs .mean so muc.-. 
to me The words that are unwritten teacn 
much stronger man words on paper. 

Self-Evaluation, Self-Discoverv 

I don t have to be the sole evaluator of ! 
.Nahanni s writing and reading. She s j 
far better at it than I am. hnd the better 
she knows her own process as a writer 
and reader, the better she becomes at 
both. But I can evaluate .Nahanm s 
growth as a writer and reader if I have 
to. I have all the evidence in front of 
me in her drafts of wnting from rough 
to final, in her responses and reactions 
to what she s reading, and in her self- 
evaluations of herself as a writer and 
reader. .\s teachers, we must listen first ! 
to the perceptions our students have 
of themselves— and address what they 
think they can and cannot do. From 
what .Nahanni showed me. I wrote the 
following narrative about her growih 
as a learner 

Nahanni his become an indeoenc ■'t 
learner who reads and wntes for her pur- 
poses becau.se she wants to become better 
at what she does Her reading and wpting 
show me she is engaged in the excitement 
of learning She is a keen obsen-er of life 
around her. onen finding topics because 
she IS alwavj looking. She has an acuie 
sense of detail, able to see. hear smell, 
touch, and feel things that manv of us miss, 
all with a sensitivttv to the human faaor 
She is a caring, sensitive young woman 
who leaves an impact. 

As a wnter Nahanni knows how to find a 
topic, how to play with words until thev say 
exactly what she means, how to seek help 
for revision, how to use a vanety of re- 
sources, how to ask questions, and how to 
answer them. She is not afraid to take nsks 
with new genres. She has tned poetn- this 
year, while still attempting a vanerv of 
prose pieces. There is always a meaning to 
her wnting— a reason to read it. She has a 
message for her reader, becau.se the mes- 
sage is alwavs for her. first. 

Nahanni has an acute sense of audience 
After recemng a reieciion from one mag- 
azine I asked her if she wanted to revij'e 
the piece and rebubmit it. "No. ' she said, 
"this wain t for the magazine an\wav 
Another piece she will revise because it 
wxm t for her alone 
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Her images are fres.-. ir.d ■.■w-yd. She 
sesrcnes for precise -^crzi Her acGication 
is evident m ner •*iil;r.gness :o revise until 
pieces sav exactiv ar.a: sr.e means, m the 
appropriate format. She grapples with big 
issues r'nendship. :cntroi. love, preiudice. 
.nate. fear, uniaueness. 



She !S i thoughtfjl reader who reatis a 
^.■anety of books for a vanicy of reascns. 
some to make her think, others lust for .-jn. 
She knows how to take meaning to and 
meaning from a book. She relates her own 
life e.xpenences to the experiences she 
draws from books. She comprehends, an- 
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Jay Simmons 
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alvzes. refleas. contrasts, comoares. sv-n- 
tnesizes. wonaers, questions, and cntictzes 
literature. 

I believe her wnting has changed her 
perceptions as a reader, .m first sne lUSt 
wondered why authors did certain things, 
now sne reflects on how she would have 
done It differently. Nahanni wntes and 
reads to find out what she is thinking. 



What Can Teachers Do? 

Will the portfolio concept work in 
every classroom? Yes, but cenain con- 
ditions must be present. First, students 
must be immersed in reading, wntmg, 
speaking, and listening. Second, they 
need to be given time to do so in large 
blocks. Third, they must be given 
choices about what they are doing. 
And, founh, they must receive positive 
response to their ideas. 

Once these conditions e-xist, teach- 
ers can introduce the concept of pon- 
folios; as places where students collect 
evidence of who they are as readers 
and writers. It's also a great idea to 
keep and share your own portfolio. 
The more I discover what I can do. the 
higher my expectations are of what 
kids can do. They seldom disappoint 
me. Second, so that your students have 
a quantity of writing and reading from 
which to make their selections, it's a 
good idea to ask them to produce, say, 
five rough draft pages of writing a 
week and to read for at least a half 
hour each night. Third, each tnmester 
(other teachers might choose other 
time periods), ask your students to 
arrange their writing from most effec- 
tive to least effeaive and to evaluate it 
by considenng the following ques- 
tions: 

• What makes this your best piece? 

• How did you go about wnting it? 

• What problems did you encoun- 
ter? 

• How did you solve them? 

• What makes your most effective 
piece different from your leaist effec- 
tive piece? 

• What goals did you set for your- 
self? 

• How well did you accomplish 
them? 

• What are your goals for the next 
12 weeks? 

Finally, if you have to grade your 
students, base the grade on goals set 
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and achieved as evidenced in :he pon- 
folio of only iheir best wofk. 

The Kind of Evaluation That 
Matters 

Nahanni is not the exception in my 
class. She is becoming the norm. She 
is motivated and persistent, and she 
cares about learning. She reads and 
wntes for real reasons. Through her 
porablio. I know her as a reader, 
wnter. thinker, and human being, not 
as a "5" or a "T." Through their pen- 
folios. I know all my students. Thcv-. 
like Nahar.ni. are aniculate learners 
because they conunually practice dis- 
cussing what they know and how they 
know it: with me, their peers, and with 
the community. They do so, for exam- 
pie, by shanng with other grade levels, 
teaching teachers at wnting work- 
shops, and publishing locally and na- 
uonaJly. 

i^aming to make meaning in writing 
and reading is not objective, as our 
evaluation systems would seem to indi- 



Portfolios give 
teachers insights 
into their students' 
growth not possible 
through traditional 
assessment 
measures. 



ate. We must become more flexible in 
our assessment of students" work. When 
kids are given choices in what they read 
and what they wnte. and time to chink 
about what they are doing, their wnting 
and reading get better. When we trust 
them to set goals and to evaluate their 



learning in progress, we begin to ! 
realize that they know mud-, more -^-an ! 
we allow them to teU us through our se: ' 
cumculums and standardized tests If 
our goals are to keep students reading 
and wnting. to help them get bcner at 
both, and to help them become inde- 
pendent learners, then we must nunure 
self-evaluation of writing and reading in 
progress. This is the kind of evaluation 
that matters— because it is for .N'ahanni 
for Joel, for Sarah. VCho else is evalua- 
tion for.'Q 

l^e/erence 

Cosu. KL (Apn! 1989). "Re-assessing .Assess- 
menL " Educaitonai Leaderyjip -46: 2. 

linda Rief teaches 7th and 8th grade at 
Oyster River Middle School in Durham, 
New Hampshire. She is also an instruaor 
in the University of New Hampshire s Sum- 
mer Reading and Writing Program and has 
worked extensively with Donald Craves. 
She may be reached at RFD 2. Edgerly- 
Gimson Rd.. Durham. NH 03824. 
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Middle level teachers' 
perceptions of action 
research 



Deborah Sardo Brown 



ecently many authors have 
contended that one important 
way to promote the reform of 
schools is to involve teachers 
in doing research in their own classrooms 
(Casanova, 1989; Hovda & Kyle, 1984). Since 
action research is conducted by the 
practitioner, it provides a way for teachers to 
investigate issues of interest or concern in 
their classroom and to incorporate the results 
into future teaching. This process, which 
begins with teachers' questions and aims at 
influencing practice, affords the opportunity 
for teachers to have greater responsibility for 
directing their ovm professional development. 
Action research, then, is a classroom based 
study, planned and carried out by the person 
most likely to be interested in and affected by 
the findings-the teacher. While many authors 
promote teachers' involvement in research as 
a way in which to empower teachers and 
increase their role in school-wide decision 
making (Maeroff, 1988), few studies have 
surveyed teachers who conduct research in 
their classrooms for their perceptions about 
the outcomes of such research. 

The present investigation describes 
the action research studies of six teachers who 
were in the first year of a transitional process 
from junior highs to middle, schools. The 
teachers ail worked in the same large, urban 
school district and all attended the same 
graduate degree program that required an 
action research project for the master's degree. 
When surveyed, each teacher had just 
completed a written report of findings 
gathered during the project. The teachers 
responded to an open-ended questionnaire 
that asked them to share their perceptions of 
the research process. 

Description of action research studies 

The six middle school teachers 
studied a wide varietv of issues in theiraction 



research projects. Ail six collected quantitative 
information as well as qualitative descriptions 
during the course of their studies. 

Clell was interested in studying the 
relationship between television viewing and 
students' performance on unit tests in social 
studies. Prior to taking a unit test, he required 
sixty of his seventh grade students to keep logs 
for three weeks in which they described their 
viewing habits. Clell then looked for patterns 
between the number of hours children reported 
watching television per day and unit test scores. 
Cell found that students who viewed two hours 
or less of television per day tended to score much 
higher on the unit test than those who viewed 
television more than five hours per day. As a 
result of his project, Clell is now developing 
strategies that encourage students to participate 
in alternative activities to television viewing. 

Laura wanted to know how a thematic 
non-basal reading program she developed would 
affect middle level students' skill mastery and 
interest in reading. After teaching her newiy 
developed program to 23 students over an eight 
week period she compared student scores on a 
teacher-developed skill mastery test to scores 
from the previous semester, compared pre- and 
post-test scores on a reading interest inventory, 
and read student journal entries. Laura found 
that both skill mastery and student interest in 
reading increased. Laura plans to integrate her 
thematic reading program with the district's new 
whole language basal system during the next 
school year. 

June wished to know if eighth grade 
students exposed to a suggestopedic method of 
instruction would learn multiplication facts better 
than students taught with a traditional, non- 
suggestopedic method. The suggestopedic. 
method, which facilitates stress free learning and 
involves both the right and left brain hen:\ispheres, 
involved students breathing slowly to the beat of 
baroque music as they listened to a tape recorded 
series of multiplication facts. June found that a 
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treatment group or 29 sr^derrs iid not score any 
higher on a muir'.pixat'.cr. res: than the control 
^iroup ot 26 -vr.c '.vere not exposed to 
suggestopedic te;rr.-:'_ei. She '.s continuing to 
soidy theer'fects :.- ^ ^.-.-herr^srhere approach 
on other ciassei ; • 

Ntar-,- -i :. ::■ vr.o-"-' '.r educ.ibie 

nnentailv har'.d;c.''.rre ^ students would increase 
their initiation or both '.erbai and non-verbal 
com.rr.unication as a result or being involved m 
cooperative learnirc. Mary audio and 
videotaped students before, during, and arter 
cooperative learning. Both during and arter 
cooperative learning students showed an increase 
Ln initiating both verbal and non-verbal behaviors 
when compared to before the cooperative 
learning treatment. Mary is now studying the 
effects of cooperative learning on students' self 
esteem. 

Louise studied how 47 middle level 
teachers perceived the identification and referral 
process for student placement in special 
education programs. Teachers filled out a Likert 
scale questionnaire and wrote answers to open- 
ended questions that inquired about the referral 
process. A majority of teachers indicated they 
had had difficulty with terminology, definitions, 
and procedures involved in the referral process. 
Teachers reported that although they referred a 
number of students for special education 
placement, they only attended staffings on these 
students some of the time. A.'^ a result of this 
studv, Louise is now writing a special education 
handbook for classroom teachers that is designed 
to provide them with the basic information 
needed to become skilled participants in the 
referral process. 

Royd studied the effects of a cooperative 
learning approach on middle level students' 
achievement and interest m science. Although 
there were no clear gains in science achievement 
as measured by standardized tests, students did 
show an increased interest in science. Royd is 
now refirans his cooperative approach for next 
year's students. 

Teachers' perceptions of research 

Among the questions that guided this 
study were: 

1. How does doing research help a teacher master 
the art of teaching? 

2. What are your opinions of educational research 
in general? 

3. What are your opinions about classroom 
Q teachers doing action research? 
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4. What advice vvouid vou 2ive to another 
classroom teacher who is about to embark on an 
action research pro]ec:? 

3. How do you think your action research project 
will affect life in your classroom? 

6. Describe any interest you mav have m future 
research endeavors. 

The responses of these middle level 
teachers corroborate the generally held notion 
that as a result of doing research in their 
classrooms, teachers become m.ore keen 
observers of classroom life and blossom into 
more well-informed instructional decision 
makers. An additional benefit noted by each 
teacher was that the results of action research 
were expected to dramatically change the way 
they planned for instruction during the next 
school year. A myriad of other benefits reported 
by these teachers may be cited when presenting 
the case for teachers conducting research. 
Among these incentives are that action research 
will aid the teacher in evaluating new methods 
of instruction or curricula, clarify the teacher's 
theories and beliefs, promote collegial 
interaction, infuse excitement into teaching, and 
result in increased student interest in learning. 

These findings indicate that teachers in 
middle level teacher education programs should 
also be encouraged to incorporate action research 
into their instructional planning routine. Such a 
step would help student teachers to become 
more reflective about practice and revise 
instructional plans to reflect new information 
gathered from cooperating teachers, college 
supervisors, and the research literature. 

Despite the benefits teachers derived 
from doing action research, opinions were mixed 
about the usefulness of educational research in 
general and the feasibility of teachers conducting 
research in their own classrooms. These findings 
indicate some possible explanations for why 
some teachers view research negatively and resist 
involvement in school based research projects. 
Among the reasons identified in the present 
study are the following: 

1. Teachers perceive research to be too slow, 
citing the fact that it often takes several years 
from the time a study is completed until research 
findings are available in educational journals. Novemtaer 

2, Teachers perceive research studies published 
in journals as often written in esoteric language 
thev cannot understand. 
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3 Te.ichers perceive the samples used m 
research studies as too d:ssim'.iar to their 
students to warrant generaiizabiiitv. 

Teachers perceive researchers to treat the 
-;udy Of educational issues too much like a 
>cience instead of an art. 

Perhaps educational researchers and those 
'■\ ho teach classes in research need to become 
more sensitive to these teacher-held 
perceptions. 

As an outgrowth of such frustrations 
teachers can be encouraged to do research 
themselves. Based on the present study's 
tindings, however, this suggestion comes with 
its own set of caveats. Teachers were divided 
as to whether or not they thought the notion 
of teachers doing research was feasible. The 
major problems teachers listed included the 
interference of research-related activities with 
contractual obligations such as extracurricular 
assignments and nonteaching duties during 
the school day, the lack of time to do research, 
and the difficulty of finding other classrooms 
in teachers' schools to participate in the 
research. 

These findings suggest that 
administrators need to plan how to allow 
teachers adequate time to pursue classroom 
research projects. In addition, leadership at 
the school level needs to be taken to involve 
multiple teachers and classrooms in research 
projects. Such a measure would promote 
collegial exchange between teachers 
themselves and between teachers and school 
administration. 

In spite of the numerous difficulties 
these teachers felt accompanied action 
research, most reported a desire to undertake 
another research project in their own 
classrooms and several even had specific plans 
developed for their next research shjdy. There 
we're other outgrowths as well: writing grant 
proposals to fund future projects, including 
classroom research findings in parent 
presentations, presenting research findings 
at professional conferences, and the increased 
support from teachers for district changes- 
the transition from junior highs to middle 
schools and from basal to thematic, whole 
language instruction. 

Implications 

First, these findings show that niiddle 
level teachers will pursue classroom research 
despite a number of perceived barriers. 
Second, doing research apparently 



contributed to a greater sense o: ro:ei,-...T . — 
in these teachers. Thesystenn>n;c,"-.vjrrc.- ; - 
of classroom events enabled them :o .irrr-.', - 
parents with increased confidence .irj 
facilitated their invoKen^.ent :n pre:',--. 
conferences and related research actr, itios Tr-.r,*. 
there is also thesua;gestion that one '.va'. ;o 
teacher ownership of district wide chances .ii-.-i 
e\en facilitate teachers' acceptance or ?uch 
changes, is to involve them m doin;; action 
research in their classrooms. 

Because of their involvement m action 
research, these sLx teachers were able to contnbute 
to their newly formed middle schools. Clell 
developed a program designed to decrease 
students' television viewing time. Laura 
integrated her own thematic reading program 
with the district's newly developed whole 
language basal system. June continued to teach 
students using both right and left hemisphere 
approaches. Mary permanently included a 
cooperative learning strategy into the teaching of 
her EMH classes. Louise developed a special 
education handbook that defined terminology 
used in the referral process for all middle level 
teachers. Floyd refined his cooperative 
instructional approach for the upcoming school 
year. 

Together these efforts represent the best 
of middle level education as teachers take steps 
to deal with issues relevant to their voung 
adolescent shjdents. By incorporating the results 
of recent research into their teaching, building 
collegial relations, and increasing teacher 
participation in school-wide decision making, 
these teachers are promoting educational reform. 
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Reprinted with permission from ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, 
THE EVOLUTION OF A RErtECTTVE COACHTKG ?RGG-U«: SCHOOL- 
I'NlVERSir.' COLLABORATION FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPV.DJT 

3 

Incroduccion 

Ir. an iaporran:, recent arricla Sparks and Loucks- 
Horsley (1939) identified the need for increased knowledge 
of vays chat staff developnenc "contributes to teacher 
professionalisa and teacher leadership" (p, 55). The 
following article describes the design and implementation of 
a reflective coaching . program that was intended to improve 
the professional vork culture of a district :hat had been 
characterized bv collective bargaining disputes and strikes. 
Participant evaJuacions of the program's initial year are 
described, along uich rcconnendacions for districts that are 
considering the iripler.entation of a peer coaching program, 

ProRrnn P^.ci^n 

The original impetus for this program arose from 
teacher and administrator concern over pervasive morale 
problems that were both cause and effect of a series of 
collective bargaining disputes and bitter strikes. This 
semi-raral, county-wide district of SCO teachers formed a 
staff development committee of teachers and administrators 
which sptnt a year visiting and studying a variety of 
ongoing r.taff development programs. 

Near the end of the year of visitations and study, che 
coCTicte« issutd a request for proposals from regional 
universities and staff development consultants for a program 
that would incorporate both content workshops focused on 
current research and theory on teaching and learning and 
follow-up coaching. Peer coaching prograrar. that the 
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cc~i-:ae had observed and favored utilized soc-.e forz. of 



ccach provides feedback on Che degree of teacher 
implementation of prescribed teaching techniques (Gar=ston, 
1987; Is'illianison & Russell, 1990). 

The initial group of participants in the prograa vere 
Co include tventy-five teachers and five administrators . 
Half of the participants would be drawn fror. the staff 
development coiKiiCtee, all of vtioci wished Co participate. 
The rer.aininij half of the group would come fron volunteers. 
All teaciiers participants were experienced alesientary ^nd 
secondary teacher veterans whose teaching experience ranged 
froa six to twenty-seven years. Administrator participants 
included two principals, two assistant principals, and one 
central office supervisor. 

In contrast to the technical coaching model in which 
Che corjTiittee was originally interested, the authors 
proposed a refleccive coaching progra.i chac was built around 
cwo guiding principles: 

1. An underlying principle of che reflecCive coaching 



program emphasized che role of che ceacher as Che 
key inscruccional decision-maker for his or her 
classroom. The program would promoce self- 
direccion and self-ref leccion on curriculum and 
inscructional decisions and behavior, rather Chan 
focus on cechniques prescribed by ocher educacors. 
Hargreaves and Dawe (ciced in Fullan, 1990, 



ri^hr. i;al coaching, a 



model of coaching whereby che peer 
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pp. 15-16) c.pcure che distinction betveen the 
reflective and technical nodels quite eloquently. 
They describe reflective coaching as a "tool of 
Ceacher er.powen^.ent and professional enhance=ent. 
bringing colleagues and their expertise together 
CO generate critical yet also practically-grounded 
reflection on what chey do as a basis for wiser, 
^iore skilled action." m contrast, technical 
coaching emphasizes the role of the teacher as 
technician along with "smooth and uncritical 
adoption of preferred forms of action (new 
Ceaching styles) introduced and ir^posed by experts 
from elsewhere." 

The guiding principle for the teacher-coach 
relationship would be reflective self-analysis 
whereby the coach serves as a second pair of eyes 
and ears in the classrooa to collect teacher- 
selected data and engage with the teacher in 
ongoing dialogue about th« interpretations and 
implications of classroom data. Rather than 
providing positive or negative feedback and 
evaluation as in the technical model, the 
reflective coach's role would be co support and 
foster the teacher's :elf-analysis and 
reflection as objectively and non-judgraentally as 
possible. 
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C-irronc theory and research on Ceachir.g and learning 
vcjld be presantid in 10 workshops spaced chroughouc che 
academic year. Five addlcional workshop days would be used 
for training in reflective peer coaching which applies the 
principles and strategies of clinical supervision (Cogan, 
1973; Goldharaner, 1969) to peer observation and coaching and 
emphasizes teacher self-reflection and direction. 
1. The 10 content workshops would address 
a variety of teaching nodels and 
research-based knowledge about teaching 
and learning, sone of which had been 
identified in the request for proposals 
while others were suggested by the 
authors. Content workshops were 
proposed to include such topics as 
information processing theory, teacher 
expectations, explicit teaching, 
thinking skills instruction, cooperative 
learning, and learning styles. The 
purpose of these workshops would be to 
provide basic knowledge and skills on 
a particular topic; further inquiry and 
experimentation with a particular topic 
would depend upon the professional 
judgaenc of che individual teacher with 
the facilitation and support of the 
reflective coach. 
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The reflaccive coaching workshops were 
zo be uEilised zo provide knowledge ar.d 
practice in noc only data collection buc 
also in accive listening, non-judgr.cntal 
ways of discussing obser/acion daca, and 
pre- and pos C-conf erence skills. DaCa 
collection techniques to be studied 
would include such techniques as verbal 
flow, seating chart techniques, 
selective verbatim, scripting, formal 
inscrur.ents such as Flanders Interzction 
Analysis Systen, as well as ways of 
developing data collection techniques 
that were responsive to specific 
teacher concerns. 
Ten doctoral students, all of whom were experienced 
classrooc tcnchers, would serve as peer coaches during the 
program's first year. The doctoral students were preparing 
for careers in public and higher education in curriculum 
and supervision and had all been previously grounded in 
systematic observation and clinical supervision. As the 
initial group of district participants would include 25 
teachers and five adninistrators , each doctoral student 
would coach three participants. At least 10 classroom 
observations, Including pre- and post-confer'=nces , would 
be cocpleted for each district participant. 
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"allowing lengchy review of Che reflecCive coaching 
prcpcsal, uls-? v±zh consideracion of nu-erous oCher 
cechnical coaching models chat were proposed, Che co:=niCtee 
was acrracrcd to reflective coaching's cnphasis on Che 
classroom teacher as Che key insCrucCional decision-maker in 
Che classroom. Menbers recognized the potential for 
reflective coaching to affect positively professional esCecTn 
and efficacy. 

A three-month-long period of negotiations and dialogue 
ensued during which the committee and authors 
collaboratively planned the first yuar. It was agreed upon 
that approximately two content workshop days would be 
devoted to cooperative planning of the program's second year 
when first-year participants would serve as peer coaches 
themselves. 



The first workshop was held in Septer.ber and was 
followed by the initial day of classroom observacions which 
provided opportunity for teachers and coaches to become 
acquainted and to introduce students to a visitor who would 
return repeatedly to their classroom. Initial pre- and 
post-conferences focused upon Che teacher's espoused 
teaching platfors as the teacher and coach explored the 
beliefs, understandings, and comniitments which framed the 
teacher's work. 

As the program unfolded, some teachers experienced 
frustr.ition with their coaches' unwillingness to provide 
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evaluative feedback during posc-ccnferences. Familiar wich 
the 12— r.ic;;! =odel of peer coaching, chese Ceachers 
prefarrad specific feedback focused on cheir iaple-.enCacion 
of desired teaching behaviors. As per che previously-scaCed 
principle of non-evaluative and reflective coaching, 
however, the doctoral students consistently sought out the 
teachers' perceptions and reactions based upon data 
collected during observations. Those data included such 
teacher-selected foci as wait time one and two, student- 
teacher verbal interactions, teacher use of higher- and 
lover-level questions, and other Icw-inf ercnca classroora 
data . 

In January, a nid-year evaluation was conpleted which 
indicated that early teacher frustration with the iaphasis 
on reflective rather than technical coaching had begun to 
wane. Participants also expressed their desire for more 
ir.fonnation on the reflective coaching process as they 
looked ahead to the second year of the program when they 
would assume responsibility for coaching colleagues who 
would be entering the progran for the first tine. 

During the second half of the year, workshops focused 
on the coaching process itself and provided both knowledge 
and practice in effective ways for gathering classroom data. 
Additionally, with the support of the authors, first-year 
participants designed the program's second year which would 
introduce 50 of their colleagues to the program under rhe 
leadership of the district's first Coordinator of Sraff 
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DevalcrrenC, The coordinacor was selected fron a po^l of 
rive of zr.e firsc-vear Ceacher-parcicipancs vho applied for 
the position in April. 

First-year Outcones 
Evaluation of the program's first year was based upon 
participant self-raporcs as well as classroom data collected 
by peer coaches. Outcomes are described in relation to five 
areas. 

1 • Changes in thinking about teachin;^ 

One of the aajor purposes of this reflective coaching 
program was to encourage teachers to beco=« aore inquiring 
and thoughtful about what they do in the classroom and why. 
The r.ost conr.only reported change in teacher thinking was 
that teachers were thinking more about their teaching 
behavior and their students' learning: 

The greatest change in r.y thinking about teaching is 
just that, I think about how and why and what I 
teach, I reflect on each lesson I teach and make 
=ental and physical notes on it, I think about what 
I did well, what wasn't so good, and how I can improve 
on it, (Teacher H) 

Dare I use the word reflective! I shall definitely 
have become a core "consciously aware" teacher. The 
day-to-day decisions that I make in the classroom are 
aore deliberate and thoughtful, (Teacher 0) 
My thinking has shifted from concerns of content — to 
which is the best model to use to teach a given concept 
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:."!e oarticjlar group of children I have. (Teacher T) 
Taacr.ars also stated that tney more carefully plar.rad 
and evaluated the outcomes of their teaching both durir.~ and 
following a lesson. As these teachers' locus of control 
becaae increasingly internalized, their sense of efficacy in 
focusing on their intentions in the classroors blosso=ed. 
Repeatedly, teachers described themselves as aore reflective 
and aore intentional in their planning and self-analysis. 
In other cases, teachers reported no change of focus in 
their thinking about teaching, yet did indicate isproveaent : 
:-!y thinking about teaching has not really changed. I 
still feel ay task is to teach students how to question 
and how to organize their thoughts. If anythinj*,, av 
approach to how I accomplish this task has changed. 
I've gained new insights as to how to develop questions 
and how to be core attuned to student thought processes 
in order to get them to think and quescio-. (Teach-jr G) 
2 . Changes in teaching behavior 

Teachers reported numerous examples of changes in their 
teaching behavior which were also supported by classroca 
data collected during observations. As explained abce, the 
following examples reflect teacher-selected enphas-js for 
obser"/ation and improvement: 

I have increased my wait time, and my movecenc within 
the classroom. I have actually structured some 
cooperative learning situations, which have proven very 
worthwhile. My lessons are beginning to show more 
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concern for Chinking skills. (Te:Lcher A) 
I have spent aora cir.e in valking around rhe rooa co 
check students «hen they are doir.? vritten work, and 
I aa constantly using the various techniques we have 
discussed to provide feedback very often. (Teacher D) 
I am not tied so tightly to the lesson plans—if I 
discover a "hole" in their unders=ar.ding. I try to 
fill it even if it means ny "Vedr.ascay lesson" is put 
off until Friday. I also aa doinc -ore of what I 
regard as experimentation: I'll alter sequences of 
activities and lessons to try to discover a way to 
teach a concept with more clarity for the students. 
(Teacher E) 

Sot only did Teacher E experiment with r.av ideas and 
approaches in her classrooa, she also reported that she 
lenrned about her teaching from her students: 

I have learned many, many things froa ny students by 
asking them to write about artwork, the art concepts, 
the art processes, and their feelir.ts as they work on 
their projects. My behavior has changed because I 
took the time to try a different w:ay and step back to 
observe the results. (Teacher E) 
Other teachers reported sisilar parallels between 
changes in their own behavior and thinkir.g and their 
students'. Not only did teachers think aore often and more 
deeply thenstslves, they expected the su=:e of their students. 
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I cry CO include several higher level quesclor.s in r.y 
discussions wlch =y scudencs— askir.g chen Co cor.para 
and concrasc or analyze a sicuacion — Co gec chen used 
to using blinking skills noc just r.er.ory. (Teacher L) 
Additionally, ceachers reporced chac as chey gained 
confidence in Cheir abilicy to learn and apply new knowledge 
and skills, cheir professional esceem blossotacd. 

I notice chir.gs such as whether I have called on 
everyone every period. I try to sa=ple all the 
children's knowledge instead of just plodding through 
and hoping that everyone understood it the way I 
presented it. I aa also core aware than ever of the 
aistakes I r.ake but now instead of kicking tayself over 
then, I realize =y slstake and take definite steps to 
change that behavior or practice. (Teacher N) 
3 . B enefits to students 

As explained above, the raajor initial puipose of this 
program was to improve the professional culture of this 
faculty by r.odeltng and encouraging inquiry into teaching 
and stifflulacing nor-', disciplined reflection on the teacher's 
behavior in the classroon. As the progran continues now in 
its second year, one test of its effectiveness will be the 
connnitnent and willingness of participants to observe and 
evaluate carefully and systematically student cognitive and 
affective learning. At the end of the first year, 
participant self-reports of benefits to students included 
such observations as the following: 
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students have a aore energetric and enchusiasclc 
teacher vho is doing Che best ceachir.f; job he has 
ever dcr.e. The enthusiasm I got fror: cr.e prograa has 
spilled over into my classrooa. (Teacher K) 
Several other teachers echoed the benefits of their 
enthusiasa for their students: 

They're getting a better teacher. Sc=ebody who is 
willing to learn and willing to isake changes. A person 
vho has their education as a nunber one priority. 
Students don't need a dull, stagnant teacher vho is 
counting the years until he can rccir-».. (Teacher P) 
I decided early in the year to include then by telling 
thes. what I had learned after each aeeting or coaching 
experience. I felt that I provided a roie model for 
encouraging them to learn how to be a better student 
and that all people need to continue their education. 
(Teacher S) 
4. Senefits to district 

Many participants cited benefits iduntified above as 
positive outcomes for the district. Others referred to the 
low professional morale that had characterized the district 
for so=e tirse and identified this program as an inportant 
step in inproving the teaching and learning culture. 
I see an opportunity for thca to finally provide 
aeaningful inservice training and thereby gain the 
support of the staff in this project. I think it 
will raise teachers' self-esceeta and that perhaps vill 
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go a Ions ^.ay Coward changing the peir.'asive aegativisa 
chac -a have experienced in [discricc nar.e] for r.any 
y-iars. (Teacher L) 

The di-;trict has benefitted by helping to provide an 
excellent environoent in vhich its teachers are able to 
grow. (Teacher H) 

Others were =ore personally focused in the benefits they saw 

for the district: 

The district now has an older teacher that has a 
renewed interest and drive to improve hiaself and the 
district as a whole, I will be able to pass this 
renewal on to other professionals within the district. 
(Teacher A) 

One of the sore oenorable observations of the year came 
froa a participant who viewed the experience with mixed 
feelings: 

I find that this year has totally exhausted me, and 
each day when I go hone, I an more tired than I have 
ever been before in teaching. However, the difference 
is that I know I'm doing the best job I can and that 
is largely due to the reflective process which we 
underwent in this program. (Teacher D) 
5. Comparison with other inservice programs 

Participants cited continuity and follow-up, emphasis 
on practice, teacher involvenenc and control, and mutual • 
respect as significant qualities which highlighted their 
e-Tperiences in the reflective coaching program: 
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This prograa has been like no other Inservice I have 
actar.ded. I was an active participant instead of a 



belief that successful Inservice requires the active 
participation of the professional staff. (Teacher A) 
Other programs bombard us with theory, but offer no 
opportunity for practice or for feedback. All 
inservice programs should be geared to teacher needs. 
(Teacher 3) 

I have never participated in a valuable insen.'ice 
before. Our programs have always lacked any thread 
of continuity. (Teacher F) 

This progran hrs had teacher input from the start 
which I feel good about. Our thoughts and concerns 
have always been listened to in all the decisions that 
had to be made. (Teacher I) 

I felt a freedom to express feelings, questions, 
concerns, ideas, and a mutual comradeship. (Teacher R) 
As these teachers' comments attest, participants felt a 
sh.ired ownership iii the reflective coaching process that 
they had not previously experienced. As their sense of 
ownership grew, motivation and excitement about teaching 
correspondingly increased. The following teacher's 
evaluation of the experience eloquently speaks to nev-found 
enthusiasm for professional learning. Comparing the 
reflective coaching program to previous inservice, this 
participant wrote: 



head that was talked at. This program confirms my 
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They were one-day experier.ces . Ve vare given sone 
infomacion. There was never any viv to question how 
ic could be adapted K-12. could sever cry ic and 

Chen discuss ic wich so-eone as ve have vich our peer 
coach. Frograas did noc provide fcr the differenc 
personalicy scyles of ceachers. Prc.trans did not 
provide for che fact chst everyone cs.nnoc adapt a 
concept to their teaching style, or to their classroora 
of children, or to their subject :zat;er jusc because it 
works well for the speaker. We were usually treated as 
people without knowledge, or without ccrxion sense.. Ve 
were just a rcoa full of people to spend their 
appointed ci=e with. The [reflectiTe coaching] progr.in; 
provided inf orcation, scategies, practice, 
coripanionship in the classroom, reflection and personal 
choices of what suiced ce, ay perscr.alicy , ay 
philosophy of educacion, and nose ir7orcanc, che liccle 
ones in cy classroon. (Teacher T) 
Noc only did chis ceacher express enchusiasa for che 
reflecwive coaching process, she describei a new level of 
profesaional confidence and esceen: 

As a resulc of chis program, I would help Co cry co 
change inservice days inco progra:::s vhere ceachers have 
an opporcunicy Co calk and learn frra each ocher. I'd 
urge ochers co reflecc enough co separace whac they 
think is correct in educacion froa vhaC cexcbook 
writers, governnenc deparcraencs, school boards, parents 





ir,d adrainistraCors have forced chen to chink is righc. 
(Teacher T) 

Recorsnendacions 
As Che above self-evaluacions accesc, firsc-year 
parci:ipancs chis program discovered new levels of 
professional cocsaitaenc to Caaching and ongoing learnir.g. 
All of chem vlllingly volunteered co concinue cheir 
parcicipacion in chair new role of peer coach durinf, che 
program's second year. Based upon cheir evaluacions, va 
offer Che following recoranendacions Co discriccs chac wish ■ 
Co develop a peer coaching program chac is focused on 
improving cha professional ceaching culcure. 

1. Invite ceacher inpuc and ownership from che very 
beginning of a new program. These ceachers indicaced chac 
teacher involvecenc from che "ground up" in program design 
and ir.plenencacion was crucial Co Cheir corziicment and sense 
of ownership of Che program. 

2. While conaitmenc Co collaboracively-developed 
program goals is iaporcanc, it is also essential co respond 
to areas of conflict and confusion openly and imnediately. 
The mid-year evaluations Indicated a need for focused 
attention to reflective coaching knowledge and skills. This 
need was addressed earlier than had been originally planned. 
UTien early tensions over technical versus reflective 
coaching surfaced, they were also dealt with openly by the 
entire group. We believe this openness contributed to 
teacher perceptions of an atmosphere of honesty and tn:st. 
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Additionally, when one Is actcrapcini; Co Introduce a 
coaplex innovation into a school, one should expor-, indeed 
hope for. early problems in implementation. When coaplex 
innovations experience smooth implementation in the early 
stages, it is generally not a sign that things are going 
well. Rather, it is likely a sign that the Innovation has 
been "watered down" for smooth implementation. This 
"watering down" actually will tend to reduce the potential 
benefits of the innovation (Fullan, 1990). 

3. The reflective coaching model emphasizes teacher 
latitude in determining the focus of observations. The need 
for teacher latitude and ownership cannot be overstressed. 
Teachers repeatedly noted the sense of professional esteesi 
they derived from this emphasis. As noted above, they 
relished the opportunity to inquire into, and experiment 
with, their teaching. 

li. While teachers valued Che emphasis on reflection, 
they also stressed the need for ongoing attention to 
practical skill development. They found their reflective 
coach Invaluable in supporting their self-selected foci for 
expanding their teaching repert .-ire. 

5. If a district is considering including 
administrators in the peer coaching program, it is essential 
to recognize the special challenges building principals face 
in attempting to teach regularly. The four principals 
Included in this group found it nearly Impossible to teach 
regularly because of administrative responsibilities. 
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:zszii'- accencijn needs zo be given co ways of freeing up 



principals so they can actively parcicipace. 



Conclusion 



As Duke (1990) has noted, staff and professional 
development say be distinguishsd from one another by 
professional development's eaphasis on individual freedon, 
uniqueness, judgment, and virtuosity. In contrast staff 
developsenc is oriented to group goals which spur collective 
growth towards the achievement of those goals. In keeping 
with the noras of development prograas that are successful 
in fostering collegiality along with personal self- 
actualization (Shroyer, 1990), the reflective coaching 
process described above sought to integrate the best of both 
aodels of ongoing learning by improving the professional 
culture of a faculty by fostering increased levels of 
inquiry, experinientation , and reflection. As Che teachers' 
own words attest, the program's first year was successful in 
enhancing the professional esteem and motivation of a group 
of veteran teachers. We suggest that districts with similar 
concerrr. about professional morale give serious 
consideration of reflective coaching. 
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Over ihe past fifteen years a great deal 
of research about teaching, learning, and 
educational change has been conducted. 
At the same time the concern that 
research is seldom used by teachers has 
been expressed. The results of research 
seem not to find their way into practice 
for several reasons (Graham. 1979); 
Goodlad. 1970; McKenna. 19781; 

1. Teachers judge much of the 
research to be lacking in practicalit\' 
and to be inconsistent with 
classroom realities. Research topics 
are traditionally identified by 
members of the research establish- 
ment and not by classroom 
teachers. 

2. In the quest to imitate the physical 
sciences questions and problems 
have been designed to fit the 
research design rather than asking 
the right questions and then 
deciding on methodologies. As a 
result of the research design driv- 
ing the questions the research pro- 
duct has been too narrow and 
limited in application. 

3. Teacher education programs have 
not prepared teachers to function as 
inquirers about their own 
classrooms. While pre-service 
teachers may have been exposed to 
some study of research it is often 
an isolated event. And no matter 
how much knowledge is generated 
by researchers, the practices and 
expectations of teacher educators 
largely determine the degree to 
which prospective teachers come to 
value and apply research. What 
teachers learn or don't Icam about 
research is far more a product of the 
scholarly ethos in their preparation 
program than the result of formal 
instruction. 

4. Teachers have not been involved as 
partners in designing and im- 
plementing research studies. 

However, this last condition has not 
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always been the case. Fifty years ago 
educational researchers and teachers fre- 
quently collaborated at all levels of the 
research enterprise. Many of the educa- 
tional researchers of the 20's and 30's 
were classroom teachers working with 
school administrators (Chall, 1975). 
Studies in that progressive era were con- 
ducted on practical concerns of teachers 
and schools. The collaboration between 
researchers and practitioners went even 
further with joint authorship of journal 
articles, research monographs, and 
books. Furthermore, they were meant to 
be and were read by practicing classroom 
teachers. Goodlad and his associates 
( 1970) suggest that innovations in schools 
do not generally come about from the 
usual dissemination of research findings 
but come only when teachers and ad- 
ministrators seek to find solutions to their 
own problems. They recommend that 
research should start with the teachers 
and administrators in a school and not 
with university based researchers. 

The school is the best laboratory for 
research. Jackson (1968) says that the 
classroom teacher typically engages in as 
many as l,(X30 interpersonal exchanges 
during the course of a six-hour day, fre- 
quently averaging 200-300 interpersonal 
transactions per hour. This observation 
in itself testifies to the complexity and im- 
mediacy of the daily situation in which 
every teacher is forced to make decisions. 
A single school is a research goldmine 
filled with important questions, rich dau. 
and numbers of potential researchers. 

Research conducted by teachers con- 
stitutes effective suff development. Suff 
development, currently in a heyday, 
should include research in addition to 
credit courses, workshops, and institutes. 
The activities that occur when teachers 
initiate research to solve real problems 
in their schools and classrooms resul" in 
real learni.ig and growth. 

Collaborative action research involves 
teachers in the identification of problems. 



the formulation and collection of data, the 
interpretation of information, and the ap- 
plication of findings. It answers the ques- 
tion of who has the right to create pro- 
fessional knowledge by arguing that 
teachers, the expected beneficiaries of 
research, should design and carry out 
their own research in collaboration with 
peers, supervisors, or university faculty. 
Three assumptions underlie this ap- 
proach: 1) parity in decision-making 
among university faculty, trainers/ 
developers, and teachers; 2) respect for 
the unique perspecuve of each constituen- 
cy: and 3) equal assumption of respon- 
sibility among each panicipant in the col- 
laborative research and theory develop- 
ment process (MergendoUer, 1979). 

The collaborative action research pro- 
cess can be of immediate and direct 
benefit to a school. The school can gain 
not only from the results of research but 
from the process itself. This means, for 
example, that as a result of participating 
in the research process educators will be 
more able to articulate problems 
themselves and to initiate processes to 
find solutions. The fundamental princi- 
ple of collaborative action research and 
its point of most radical departure from 
orthodox research is that the research 
process is based on a system of discus- 
sion, investigation, and analysis in which 
teachers are as much a part of the pro- 
cess as university researchers. 

McKenna (1978) observes that 
teaching becomes most meaningful and 
productive when teachers regularly and 
systematically ask themselves why they 
do what they do and extend that inquiry 
to assessing the outcomes of the "what." 
All too often, if and when teachers do 
these things, they do them solo —'behind 
closed doors with a classroom full of 
students to be concerned about at the 
same time they ask and attempt to answer 
the profound questions of "Why?". 
"What?", and "To what ends?" There 
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.i great promise m the pursuit of -.ncuir/ 
with the collaboration and suppon ot 
others who have mucn '.o czr-.ir.bw.i '.o 
the solution of --laisr cr;:ierr,s ana 
to the evaluation of r.c; ;_c^-ess M .nstrac- 
tionaJ practice — par.j-.^r;:- researchers 
and university faculr. The .cea of 5ucn 
collaborative effons was discussea 
Schaefer 1 19671 in 77;? School a 
Center of Inquiry, and was demonstrated 
in the 19'tO's by Stepnen Corey and 
others at Teachers College. Columbia 
University in action research projects 
with brought together teachers and pro- 
fessors primaniy for cumcuium develop- 
ment purposes. 

Teacher oriented inquiry and the view 
of the school and the classroom as places 
where research action is found will come 
about when researchers and teachers 
change their anitudes and perceptions 
about inquiry and research. 

Certain conditions need to be buiit in- 
to the working environment if :eachers 
are S^''^S to function in researcher part- 
nerships. These are: 

1) Time needs to be made available as 
part of the regular teaching load for 
discussion, reflection, investiga- 
tion, and speculation. 

2) an atmosphere is required in which 
teachers have the freedom to iden- 
tif.- and initiate their own problems 

I for inquiry, to express their ideas 
I and develop hypotheses, and to 
I share and defend their ideas with 
I colleagues. 

3) Techmcal assistance and suppor. 
services to help teachers learn tleld 
based research processes need to be 

' provided. 

4.) Reasonable material support for 
carrying out research and adapting 
research findings should be 
available. 

5) Universir- credit or insep/ice credit 
should be available to teachers who 
conduct research. 

6) .Mtemaiive methodologies for con 
ducting school-based research need 
to be encouraged and taught 
(Mehan and Wood. 1975; Carini. 
1975. Wise. 1977) 

The straight-jacket of e.xpenmental 
design needs to be cast off and the view 
that good research can be conducted in 
many different vvays established. Good 
research requires common sense. With 
some training in panicipatory.observa 
tional techniques, case snidy approaches 
the use of audio/ video taping systems 
personal journals, record keeping, and 
documentation techniques, teachers in 
panncrship with university faculty can 



bring about a renaissance of school bas- 
ed research which cnaracterized the Pro- 
gressive Era in education and contributed 
major ideas and practices to the educa- 
tion of children. 

Collaborative action research is 
substantial professional inquiry and 
scholarship in its scope, its epistem.ology. 
and its outcome. Teachers with this skjH 
are no longer dependent on others for 
professional progress. The teacher's own 
professional growth and competence is 
enhanced. Not only Lre teachers likely to 
feel professionally alive, rhey may also 
feel effective — in that they can do 
something about their profession 



tionai, and learning problems iPme. 
1979. 1980). For example, a great deai 
of anention has focused on smdent com- 
petency testing throughout the count: 
WTiat is com.petency testing? Wlio deter- 
mines what competencies students must 
master? How are they measured? Who 
designs competency tests? How are they 
used to help children? John and Manan. 
middle school mathematics teachers, 
were concerned about these quesuons and 
translated their concerns into a com- 
prehensive, ongoing research saidy in- 
volving the use of computers and a 
humanistic approach to working with 
smdents. Both of these teachers, while 
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Action research is a powerful 
form of staff development and 
school improvement. It deserves 
wider use. 



The intellectual and professional pro- 
cess of producing new knowledge about 
problems in teaching, curriculum, and 
school change is the raison d'etre of col- 
laborauve action research. The issue here 
is that of tension between means (cur 
riculum development, or educational 
change) and an end i.e.. knowledge from 
and for practice and the training of peo- 
ple able to inquire professionally in this 
way about a wide range of issues in 
education. Producing knowledge from 
practice results from an alternating cy 
cle of reflection and action, hard think 
ing. careful practice and evaluation 
designed to generate a more comprehen 
sive understanding of educational pro 
blems and their possible solutions. 

The integration of research and service 
through collabortive action research can 
help our schools become centers of in- 
quiry where such fundamental issues of 
wha't is to be taught, how. by whom, 
where and with what outcomes for 
students can be pursued systematically 



ACTION RESEARCH LN ACTION 
The effectiveness of collaborative ac 
tion research in improving education and 
as a staff development process has been 
demonstrated by a number of middle 
school teachers who. in collaboration 
with university faculty, have conducted 
studies to address ■ jrriculum. instruc 



taking a graduate course on tests ai^jj^ 
measurements, decided to do something" 
about competency testing so that each in- 
dividual student would be the benetlciary 
of testing. Their snidy generated data 
which will help individual smdents in the 
mathematics program and improve tests 
so that they can be used as tools to help 
students rather than just label them. 

Inappropriate student behavior is a 
concern for many classroom teachers but 
especially for Loma who was responsi- 
ble for providing instruction for special 
needs smdents. Loma was interested in 
smdying ways to help smdents develop 
more positive classroom behavior. With 
her colleagues, she developed an ap 
proach using a combination of learning 
reinforcements and indi- idualized in 
struction to change the inappropriate 
behavior of one of her smdents. She 
wrote a case smdy which provides rich 
detail identifying the various factors that 
influence behavior and indicates how 
these factors can be dealt with in chang- 
ing behavior. Her case smdy yields useful 
observations for all those interested^^ 
helping special needs youngsters reaj^A 
their potential. 

Bob. an eighth grade mathematics 
teacher, studied the question of how 
teaching and learning styles can be ap- 
propriately matched to improve instruc- 
tion. Through computerized library- 
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jiurches and extensive reading, he con- 
ducted a comprehensive review oi all the 
literature dealing with teaching and lear- 
insi ityles. He then generated a pr.xeis 
hich enables teacher^ to jnalvze teac- 
ma and learning stvie^ ar.o •.o match the 
teaching style most appr.'pr.a'.o tor each 
individual student s learn. n-^ st> ie His 
review ot the literature prj^ed to be a 
ijreat practical value amJ demonbtrateb 
That bvnthebizing and adapting previous 
research can be ver> usetul tor the 
classroom teacher who wants to reach 
each student. 

Sandra, an English teacher, is very 
much interested in improving instruction 
in writina. She studied the professional 
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literature"to determine the most valid ap- 
proach for assessing a student's writing 
and the most etiective ways of teaching 
writing. She conducted a study on 
students" perceptions of what constitutes 
2ood writing. Her study focused on stu 
dent interests and perceptions and how 
these could be best assessed and used in 
generating writing skills 

Lois has long been interested in an in- 
dividualized and independent learning ap 
proach to home economics. She 
developed a large number of independent 
learning packages which she is using and 
revising in the home economics cur- 
riculum. Her study focused on what she 
learned in developing her unique ap 
proach and how her findings could be us- 
ed bv other home economics teachers. 
She conducted a studv on reading levels 
of home economics instructional 
materials, developed a collection of 
recipes wh .: ::ppeal to junior high 
school age students, and designed a 
thorough" svstematic. and carefully 
thought out approach for promoting in- 
dependent learning in home economics. 

How do you evaluate the teaching per 
formance of an instructor who has im 
plemented an individualized and open ap 
proach to education.' Concerned about 
this question, Peter designed an evalua- 
tion svstem wnich incorporated student 
evaluation, ^elf-evaluation. and super 
visor evaluation of the teacher using an 
individualized approach to instruction 
He tested this svitem and evaluated it col 
lecting data from students, colleagues, 
and the principal. His study included a 
number of instruments which can be us- 
ed by other teachers who are individualLz- 
ina instruction and who wish to have their 
pe'rformance evaluated within the conte.xt 
of a philosophy of individualization. 
Among the instruments included in this 
studv "were Student Assessment of In- 
struction. Instructor Self-Evaluation, and 
an Observation Form for Assessing In 



dividualized Instruction. How these in- 
struments were used and the process of 
evaluation is described in Peter's study 
which should be of great interest to prin- 
cipals and teachers concerned about alter- 
native approaches to teacher evaluation. 

Jean, an English teacher, has been in- 
troducing a number of changes in her 
classroom. She studied how effective 
these changes were in improving the 
classroom learning climate and the effec- 
tiveness of instruction. She Introduced a 
system of peer observation and feedback 
to improve classroom climate, small 
group and individualized learning ap- 
proaches, the use of student journals to 
record personal reactions about learning, 
and moral dilemmas to generate moral 
sensitivity and ideas for group discussion 
and student writing, Jean also redesign- 
ed her classroom to facilitate structured 
and non-structured approaches to 
teaching. Her study documents the im- 
plementation of these approaches and 
their impact on student learning and 
growth. 

Peer teaching has generated many 
research t'lndings which appear in the 
professional literature. Bernie. a 
mathematics teacher, implemented a peer 
tutoring program which required iden- 
tification and training of student instruc- 
tors and the development of an effective 
management system for using student in- 
structors. He compared the effectiveness 
of this approach with other approaches 
to teaching mathematics and collected 
data to determine the impact ot peer 
tutoring, not only on learning but also on 
the attitude of middle school students 
toward themselves and their peers. 

An intriguing question for some 
teachers is 'how an individualized ap- 
proach to instruction can be introduced 
into their classrooms while other more 
traditional approaches arc maintained. 
Sue. a social studies teacher, investigated 
the problems and the effects of partial in- 
dividualization of her social studies cur- 
riculum. For two or three days a week, 
she individualized her classroom, and for 
the other days she used more traditional 
group-centered approaches. She 
developed a number of curriculum units 
to facilitate partial individualization and 
is addressing the question of how to get 
students to use learning stations in the 
social studies curriculum. She designed 
several learning stations which, in com- 
bination with her curriculum units, con- 
stitute the main thrust of her partial in- 
dividualization program. Her research 
documents this approach and its effects 
on student learning. 
These real examples should make evi- 



dent the value of action research in ad- j 
dressing instructional and learning prob- 
lems. The process of adapting research 
and conducting school problem-centered 
research constitute one of the best wavs 
to improve learning for students. The 
middle school teachers who conducted 
the studies described here give evidence 
of the commitment and involvement of 
professionals who are continually learn- 
ing, innovating, and evaluation to 
enhance tne learning of their students. 
Finally, they demonstrate that action 
research is a powerful form of staff 
development and school improvement. 



Dr. Gerald Pine is a Professor of Educa- 
tion in the School of Human and Educa- 
tional Ser\'ices of Oakland University. 
Rochester. Michigan. 
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School Renewal 
as Cultural Change 



^lien teachers in Richmond Countv', Georgia, 
were organized into study groups to help them 

learn new teaching strategies, their students' 
achievement and behavior improved markedly. 
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During the past ra-o •-■ears we ■ 
and our colleagues have de- ' 
veloped a school improve- i 
ment program based on principles 
denved from research on: 

• the culture of the school and the 
process of innovation. 

• the wavs teachers leam new 
teaching strategies. 

• the ways :eachers transfer new 
skills into the classroom, and 

• models of -.eac.-.ing and teaching 
ikiUs. 

Our design restrurtured '.he work- 
place— organizir.g teachers into coUe- 
. gial study groups, providing regular 
' :raining on teacning. and inducing fac- 
'■ ulties to se: goals for school improve- 
: ment and strive ;o acnieve them. 
; '*'e can now begin to report the 
I degree of change that occurred and 
i the lessons we learned in tne process. 
I Some of the effects have been dra- 
■ matic. For example, in one middle 
] school onlv 30 percent of the students 
; reached promotion standards the year 
I before the program began. That num- 
; ber rose to "2 percent during the first 
! year of the program and 9** percent 
during the second year. However, be- 



cause the effects have not been uni- 
form, we have begun to learn what 
factors e.xplain the van-ing degrees of 
success. For example, achievement 
rose more rapidly in social studies and 
scK-nce than in the language arts. This 
finding prompted us to inquire into 



the reasons and to t:^' !o reorient i 
future work for more rapid across- 
the-board result'- i 
In addition, while virtually all the '. 
teachers learned to u.se the teaching ■ 
strategies to a mechanical level of ! 
competence, some reached much ] 




i nder iht guidance of ih*ir itadm Lisa Annts. 4th gradt uudtnu work cooptranvtlM on an 
i mduciiit thinking lesson. 
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■.z .r. :r.e -cr.ieve- 
■ ^i Ir. p':r::cr.s of 
3ai:c Skills. ;he 
:f :eacr.ers ■^•ho 
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r.:i;r-.er .e-.-:- - 
snces -^cTe .-er'.= 
rren; of :r.c:;r 
:r.e Icwa Tei:i 
mecian 5;ucep.ci 
reached :ne r.igher ;eve;s of skill tell 
ber7.-een :r.e 35tri md 90th percentiles 
of :he students whose teachers 
reached only Tiec.-.anicol levels of use. 
This .inding led us :o search for "\-avs 
:o improve training to ensure that ail 
teacners reach :ne ie'.-el of skill that 
•:viil provide their students ivith expert 
instruction. 

In this hrst report of our ■J.'ork. we 
aescnbe the shape of the proiect. its 
results in the three schools involved 
from -Re t3eginning, and the first steos 
;n our search to refine and improve 
our procedures. 



An Organic Approach 

'X'e aaopted an organic approach :o 
school renewal, restructuring the 
worKpiace and introducing training to 
bring the studv of research-based 
teacnir.g strategies :nto the regular 
workdav of teacners 

■^Ve subscribe to Fuiian s ( 1982") the- 
sis tnat It IS tne bond of shared under- 
iiandings and common language that 
sustains innovations and reduces the 
stress of change. Mso. we designed 
our training around the theor\'-dem- 
onstration-pract:ce-coac.-ing paradigm 
that has been found :o bring about 
nign levels .:f >Kiil and implemenu- 
t:cn Jovce and Showers 1987). We 
used a peer-.racning process: the 
teachers were .-rganized into study 
groups anc -.".e -ac-iities into problem- 
solving groups The content of our 
training has rbcused on teaching strat- 
egies that increase students learning 
by affecting their aptitude to leam 
Joyce and Weil 1986). 

We intended that the development 
of shared understandings would de- 
velop venical and honzontaJ social 
cohesiveness, thereby reducing 
administrator-teacher divisions while 
increasing cooperation between class- 
rooms and teams of teachers Our 
training paradigm was intended ta) to 
enable teachers to develop high levels 
of skill in the content of the program, 
and lb) :o bring teachers and admin- 



Our training 
paradigm brought 
teachers and 
administrators 
together in study 
groups committed 
to implementing 
instructional 
changes. 



istrators together in studv groups com- 
mitted to implementing instructional 
changes and achieving goals for 
school improvement. .■\nother effect of 
the study groups was to contnbute to 
facult\' cohesiveness and, thus, to re- 
duce isolation. 

The models of teaching we selected 
had a research history indicating that 
they could bnng about fatrly rapid 
improvement in student leamtng. The 
initial models included cooperative 
learning, mnemonics, concept attain- 
ment, induaive reasoning, and synec- 
tjcs. The teachers studied how to orga- 
nize classrootns into study teams, how 
to use link words to assist memoriza- 
tion, how to classify information into 
categones, leam concepts, build and 
test hypotheses, and use analogies to 
reconcepnialu.e problems and gener- 
ate solutions tc them. All of these 
models addressed stiident learning 
problems charaaeristic of the schools 
involved in the iniual phases of the 
proiect. 

These planned changes in the 
workplace are easy to describe and, 
on the surface, easv to implement. 
Organizing staffs into study groups, 
providing regular training in models 
of teaching, and making concened 
effort.s to achieve specific goals are 



^-.-anges :.-.at harciv -11 for :zc^■::.: 
rnetoric. For .T.anv of :he -e 
and administrators, however ^-.JJe 
changes required diScuit adaotatior.s 
in patterns of benavior and wavs of 
thinking. [n negotiating :.-ese 
changes, we have learned much 
about problems tnat .must be soivec 
during the period of cnange. 



Context and Planning 

We implemented our program m 
Richmond County. Georgia, where -0 
schools and 1.300 teachers ser-e 
33.000 students. The school distnc, 
serves the cirv of .\ugusu and the 
surrounding county, with a combined 
population of about 200.000 people. ' 
The principal industries of the region 
are chemical processing, pulp proc- 
essing, textile manufacturing,' metoM^ 
working, brick and clav manufa^W 
turing, and food processing. The 
maior empiovers .^re Fon Gordon, the j 
.Medical College of, Georgia, and the ' 
Savannah River Plant located in neigh- ■ 
boring South Carolina. Many of the ! 
students in the district are economi- 
cally disadvantaged. In the three par- : 
ticipating schools, over two-thirds of 
the students received subsidized : 
meals. i 

Low student achievement had long j 
frustrated many of the schools in the 
distnct. Despite Chapter One and spe- ! 
cial educauon programs, a variety of i 
programs for at-risk students, regular | 
revision and upgrading of curriculum j 
and instructional materials, and I4 i 
years of staff development, many stu- j 
dents remained in academic difficulty. I 
In the middle schotil mentioned i 
above, half of the stud(!nts were re- 
ceiving attention from special pro- 
grams, yet "0 percent of the student 
body was achieving below the levels 
set by the state and distnct for promo- 
tion on merit. 

We began our planning in JanuanflB 
1987 With intensive seminan for cabi-^^ 
net level suff. By .March, distnct ad- . 
mmistrators had decided on the gen- 
eral dimensions of the proiect. Dunns 
the first two years, the consultants : 
(Joyce and Showers') would provide 
most of the training, but a cadre of 



The development of 
the district cadre 
symbolized the 
intent to make 
permanent changes 
in the workplace. 
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-.eacr.ers and administrators would be 
irained to offer ^ep.-ice to otner teach- 
ers and administrators — to bring otner 
schools into the proiec: on a regular 
basis in the future. 

Tne development of the distna cadre 
•^as critical to the proiea and to the 
relauonship between the district and the 
consultants, it SNTObolized the intent to 
make permanent changes in the work- 
place. It made concrete the need for 
' distnc personnel to possess the exper- 
; use of the consultants and to take over 
■ the funcuons of '.he consultants. 

Our effons during tne first year 
'pnase one) concentrated on three 
schools and the initial preparation of 
' the cadre. During the second year 
; I phase rwo). we added four more 
' schools and prepared the cadre to add 
' other schools during the following 
j vear. During the third vear. nwo more 
i entire faculties will be added; and 
j teams from 10 other schcols will be- 
1 gin training to become leaders of the 
i process in their schools. Tne cadre 
I provides follow-up training through- 
' out the school year, for study teams 
cannot be left to maintain themselves. 
Regular training will become embed- 
ded in the workplace. 
Schools rompeted to panicipate in 



'he first three phases, ^'e asked prin- 
cipals to poll :heir staffs to determine 
interest in summer :raining and a 
closely monitored implementation ef- 
fon throughout the academic year We 
asked principals to submit letters of 
aoplication if faculry interest was high. 
The first year. 12 of the 13 schools 
invited to participate submitted appli- 
cations. The supenntendent's cabinet 
and the department direaors selected 
one middle school and two eiemen- 
tan- schools for phase one and one 
high school and three middle schools 1 
for phase two. Each faculty' member in i 
these schools had made a written com- I 
mitment to: | 

• attend summer training, I 

• practice the new teaching strate- I 
gies with peers regularly throughout j 
the summer and share plans for imple- j 
mentation during the fall. 

! • • employ the new strategies regu- 
larly throughout the 198~-1988 aca- 
■ demic year. 

• work with peer study groups dur- 
; ing the academic year in planning 
! lessons and visiting one another in 
' classrooms, 

• participate in regular training ac- 
tivities during the school year. 

• make videotapes of their teaching 
on a regular basis. 

• panicipate in a similar program 
in the summer of 1988 and during the 
1988-89 school year. 

The summer programs included 
two weeks of intensive training, fol- 
lowed by six weeks of praaice and 
design of lessons for the fall, and the 
organization of study groups. We 
asked all participants to practice the 
teaching strategies no less than 30 
times apiece during September and 
October and to strive to incorporate 
them into their active repenoires by 
the end of October. The study groups 
were to meet weekly; beween meet- 
ings, members were to visit one an- 
other in their classrooms to study the 
children's responses to the teaching 
strategies and plan to teach the stu- 
dents to respond more powerfully. 
Our intent was to involve the faculties 
immediately in collective acuon that 
would have rapid effects on student 
learning. 

m 



Initiation and Initial Response 

The training. prac:;ct. organir.a-.icr. 
study groups, deveiopmen: of shrr.- 
run school goals, and initial classrocrn 
use of the teaching strategies occurrec 
more or less as planned. 

Learning to v;ork together Par.ici- 
pants planned lessons ;hev wo'jic 
teach, then shared '.neir pians — anc 
their skepticism about whether tr.e 
plans were practical. The moceis oi 
teaching w-ere new to almost all '.ne 
teachers and their students, thev re- 
quired substantial amounts cf ne"^■ 
learning. Administrators scr.eduiec 
time for study groups to meet. :.",e'.' 
also practiced the strategies in class- 
rooms, as did counselors and super.;- 
i sors. Some study groups were com- 
j fortable planning and sharing, while 
1 others were anxious. New teachers 
! hired at the last minute had to be 
j integrated into the process. 
I The success of the studv groups 
j depended on the leadership of teach- 
1 ers. Because leadership was une'.er. — 



We asked all 
participants to 
practice the teaching 
strategies no less 
than 30 times apiece 
during September 
and October. 
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jcrr.e ^r:_r- "^j -'e'-erz; energetic 
ie-cers •^■r.;.e ;:r.ers r'.aj r.cr.e — ^'e 
recrgar.izeu T.e j.T'jps ieverai :irr.es 
■.o a:i:r:cu:e :r.;-.:a::ve :r.roughout :r.e 
schcois. Ac '.he tr.c or :he second year, 
'.r.e jtuGv gro'jps sail depended on ir.e 
leacersnip ot a rehtiveiv small num- 
ber of leacT.ers and the siimuiiation or 
:r.e cadre ;o help :hem learn ne'^• 
teaching techniques. 

'X'e asKed tne study groups to con- 
centrate on teaching tneir students 
ho'^• to respond to the models of 
teaching thev were learning. Thev had 
been toid tnat. although the stucents 
mignt respond immediately to the 
ne-.v cognitive and social tasks pre- 
sented bv those models, it '^•ould take 
about ?0 practices before students 
'.vould become reallv proficient. The 
initial goal for student skill would be 
attained when a trainer could enter 
tr.e cias.sroom. announce the model to 
be used in a lesson, and students 
couid respond ef.ciently and comfon- 
abiv The goal for teachers was to 
bnng students to that level of profi- 
ctenc-".- as rapidlv as possible. Tne studv 
groups graduailv learned to track stu- 
cent progress and design ways of ac- 
celerating learning. 

.\s we had hoped, there were imme- 
diate and positive effects on students. 
Espectailv visible waa the reduction in 
discipiinar.' referrals. Many teachers 
repored that tr.eir students liked the 
.-".ew teacning strategies and that class- 
room management was easier. Some 
of tr.e teacr.ers becam^e very excited 
about the -.ncrease :n cooperative ac- 
•.ivir.- ana '.-.e positive responses of 
tnetr 5tuj;;nt; Some were anxious as 
:hev altered tr.etr familiar cla.ssroom 
routines, tr.ev worried because they 
could not predict how their students 
would respond until botn they and 
tneir students had expenence with the 
new procedures. 

Academtc year training \i sLX-week 
inter^-als during the first and second 
sears we provided regular assistance 
to the faculties, denved from our ob- 
set^-ations of the staff. Through direct 
obser^'ation and the e^tamlnatlon of 
videotapes we gathered information 
about implementation and devised 
dem()n>trati(ins and oracticums to ad- 



Changing the 
workplace climate to 
one of cooperative 
study and decision 
making was a 
complex process 
marked by uneven 
progress. 



dress the needs we saw. ^X''ith the 
supportive relationship among the 
staff development director, consult- 
ants, and the principals of the schools, 
problems could be identified and ap- 
proached. 

Progress. By stages, the new teach- 
ing strategies became fammar and the 
study groups learned to function to- 
gemer. 3v the beginning of the second 
year, the operation in the phase onf. 
schools was relatively smooth. Each 
faculty had a few members who sull 
hoped the proiect would go away, but 
teacher leadership within the faculties 
wn dominant in maintaining and ex- 
tending the study groups and practice. 

The cadre. Dunng the winter and 
spnng of 1988. we selected candidates 
for the cadre. The candidates, who 
were teachers and administrators from 
throughout the district, submitted ap- 
plications and videotapes of classroom 
teaching to demonstrate their compe- 
tence with the models of teaching they 
had practiced. 

Cadre training included assisting 
with the introductorv workshops for 
the pha.se two scnools Bv the end of 



.ulv. :nev aad designed courses ir.s 
wor<s.-.cps :o be cfered at t.-.e a;s:r; .: 
|evei jur.ng tne :9.'?S-o9 ic.-.ooi -.ear 
Thev also provided assistance to cra.se 
one and two studv teams. pret:arec 
training mater:ais. cevelcped viceo- 
taped dem.onstraticns of teacninz. anc 
studied researcn on training i-c 
teaching. 



Formative Evaluation 

Througnout the proiect. we have col- 
lected information about changes :n 
the worKplace. the implementation of 
the models of teaching, and effects on 
students. Our anaivsis of this inform.a- 
tion guides the reshaping of the train- 
ing and the orientation of new schools 
and provides estimates of the extent to 
which the goals are being achieved 
.Vow we will discuss the general pio 
ture for the pnase one scnools. 

The icorkplace. Changing the w! 
place climate to one of cooperative 
btudy and decision making was a com- 
plex process marked by uneven prog- 
ress I as described by Suddenh 1989. 
Black I9S9) .\11 three schools showed 
the individualistic organization that 
Lome considered typical of .American 
schools (Lome 1975), and rwo of them 
had histones of very high staff turn- 
over (about one-third annually;. c%'pt- 
cal of schools wuh reputations for 
being troubled. Few teachers sought 
the leadership of other teachers — 
most were oriented toward their ou n 
classrooms. For these faculties, in- 
creasing collegia] interaaion was 
quite an innovation. 

After a few weeks, some teachers 
emerged as the leaders in the transfer 
process. They developed "'executive 
control " over the models and applied 
th<*m appropriately in their teaching 
and leomed to share lesson.3 and dem- 
onstrate for their peers. They also in- 
stigated concened efforts to teach the 
students to respond to the mod^^ 
Some who developed executive tj^B 
trol eschewed leadership, however 
wishing to avoid conflict with resistant 
colleagues. Zy the end of two vears 
the number of teacher.leaders '^no 
have emerged i.s lust enough to keep 
the studv groups going; and the 'eacn- 
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er leaders need ^^iistance 
from che cadre. 

Schooi^-ide obte:::ve; r'jr leaching 
:he sfjaenis :o respcni -.c '.r.e rr.odels 
or :eac;nng were ven' imponant. For 
exampie, administrators led che teach- 
ers m establishing 'cooperative learn- 
ing davs, " 'writing days." "number 
fac'-s davs " and other schooiwide ef- 
fons, .although administrators' teach- 
ing skill and experience played .an 
imponant role, more imponant was 
tneir "cheerieading" function and 
their willingness to "carr%' the flag' 
prominently. 

Schooiwide obiecnves for improv- 
ing the social climate of the schools 
were established only w-ith difficult>', 
although two schools have made great 
progress. In both cases the schools 
had relied heavily on quasi-legal meth- 
! ods of control, chiefly suspensions. In 
' one elementary- school, there were 

■ nearly 200 incidents of suspension per 
vear an a student population of about 

'■■ 5-OV VChen disciplinary referrals be- 
Qan :o drop, apparently as a result of 
students' increabcd involvement in 
learning, the building administrators 
seized the onponunity to induce the 

' staff to reflect on the dynamics cf 
management and the relationship be- 
tween instruction and classroom con- 

• trol. Consequently, the staff worked 

■ hard to use instruction as the maior 
I mechanism of control ana. during the 
: second year of tr.e proiec:. only six 
'■ students were suspended. The school 
; had moved from massive reliance on 

suspension to .minimal use. in extreme 
cases only Nearlv 1.000 day's of lost 
instructional time were thus recov- 
ered, and management became a 
much less obtrusive feature of the 
school. The miadle school had a sim- 
ilar problem and. although it still ;.. ses 
an in-house suspension program, out- 
of-school suspensions have dropped 
from about 150 per semester cagain in 
a population of about 550 students) to 
about 35. 

The faculties are still individualistic 
in many wavs but show their increas- 
ing willingness to attack common 
problems. The services of process- 
oriented consultants would perhaps 
be timely, to enabl- the faculties to 



capitalize more fully on the coUegial 
settings. 

The extent of change in the work- 
place has affected the degree of imple- 
mentation by individuals. The con- 
cened implementations that occurred 
when building administrators gener- 
ated "whole-school" goals became en- 
thusiasuc collaborations as faculties 
generated mnemonics to be employed 
throughout the school, or gave con- 
centrated energy to "metrics." or oth- 
erwise worked together. Concened ef- 
forts helped teachers learn that they 
can be effective as a faculty. However, 
unified efforts continue to be a func- 
tion of the active leadership of the 
building administrators and lead 
teachers. Only bv being l en- active can 
thev maintain collective activity. 




Although 
administrators' 
teaching skill and 
experience played 
an important role, 
more important was 
their willingness to 
"carry the flag" 
prominently. 
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ImpLsmentation of the 
Teaching Models 

The administrators observed their 
teachers on a reg-^iar basis and col- 
lected records of their use of the 
teaching strategies. Prediciabiy, use cf 
the models of teaching varied wideiv. 
from tentative and minimal use :o 
regular and appropriate use Adminis- 
trators reponed extensive use by 
about three-founhs of che facub,- 
members, with moderate use by most 
of the others. From each school soc 
teachers were selected random.ly and 
observed and interviewed regularly 
throughout the year to determine 
quality of use (see Showers 1989'). The 
18 teachers were also videotaped near 
the end of the school year, and we 
analyzed those tapes to determine the 
levei of skill they had achieved. 

The training and use of the study 
group format were designed to ensure 
that "5-90 percent of the teachers 
would reach a mechanical level of use 
of at least two of the teaching strate- 
gies by the end of the first year This 
goal was achieved during the first year 
.\bout one-third of the teachers devel- 
oped a high level of skill in using three 
or four models of teaching. Another 
third learned to use at least two of 
them with a satisfactory level of com- 
petence. About half of the remainder 
were able to use one or more of them 
to a mechanical but not fluid level. 

During ti'ic second year, the phase 
one teachers have continued to de- 
velop and consolidate skills. They are 
much more con^forrable with the ad- 
dition of new models but continue to 
struggle with new skills until they have 
practiced them about 20 times. The 
study groups and the use of peer 
coadiing continue to be important as 
new models are introduced More 
than 50 videotapes have been made to 
demonstrate aspects of the teaching 
strategies where the teachers have had 
difficulty. These, together with dozens 
of "live" demonsirauons. have helped 
greatly, but the road to execuuve con- 
trol is a rocky one for many of the 
teachers. Because the reading and lan- 
guage curriculums of the disuia are 
ughtly prescribed, most 'legiumate" 
use of the models of teaching has been 
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Disciplinary 
referrals began to 
drop, apparently as 
a result of students' 
increased 
involvement in 
learning. 



in :hc social studies, mathematics, and, ' 
m :he middle school, :he sciences. In ; 
'.hese curriculum areas :he opportu- | 
nirv- rcr use has been greatest; there- ] 
fore, '-ve understand the impact on ■ 
student acr.ievement that we have \ 
found there. j 

I 

Student Leanung 

Our srudv of student learning has had j 
rw-o obiecives: i D to learn whether 
diiferences in teacher skill in using the 
new stntegies is associated with student 
learning; and ■ 2"' :o learn whether our 
■tier, narrowed the gap between stu- 
dents from poor families and their 
wealthier oounterpans. 

The jieares: '.est of :ne first question 
was in '.he eiementar;/ schools where, 
in seif-contamed classrooms, individ- 
ual teachers have instructional respon- 
sibility- for jurricuium areas other than 
reading. To determine whether any 
differences in achievement were a 
function of developed ability to learn, 
we used reading level as an indicator 
of general competence. We compared 
the classes of the teachers who had 
reached executive control with those 
of the teachers who penbrmed at the 
mechanical level, with respect to read- 
ing level. We found them to be about 
equal in both mean and range. 

The social studies tests from the 
Iowa Te>)ts of Basic Skills batten.' was 



admipastered :o :he fth grade students 
at the end of the second year. The 
achievement of -he classes whose 
teachers had reached executive con- 
trol was compared with the classes 
whose teachers used them mechani- 
cally iand. thus, generally less than 
:hev could be used appropnately), 

^"hen the two distributions are 
compared, the median student in the 

"executive control" classes is between 
the 35th and 90th percentiles of the 

■mechanical use" classes. Compared 
to national norms, the median student 
of the "executive control" classes was 
at the ~6th percentile, compared to the 
-»4th percentile for the "'mechanical 
use ' classes. At the time the tests were 
gi-y-en. the median grade-equivalent 
score for the national sample was 5.8, 
The median grade-equivalent scores 
for the 'executive control" classes 
range from 6.5 to ".9, or from 0." to 2.1 
aoove the national median. For the 

"mechanical use" classes, the range 
was from 5.0 to 6.1. The distribuuons 



of :he extreme jiasses bareiv ^veriac 



1 



aepicts :r.e companscr. 
"exec-jtive contr;!' ar.c 
use ■ classes m grace- 



rigure 
cween :ne 
"m.echar.ical 
equivalent terms. 
I The message ;s clear 5k:iiful imple- 
mentation of tnese research-casec 
teaching strategies can have a substan- 
tial impact on student achievement. 
However, to reach their full potential, 
these models must be used witn con- 
siderable SKill and frequency The 
■"mechanical use' classes are not 
achieving badly in norm.ative terms — ' 
in fact they are above average for 
schools equivalent in socioeconomic 
status — but their students could have 
learned much more. Thus, we need to ■ 
find ways of increasing the impact of ; 
training. We have many clues about 
how to achieve this, particulariv for 
providing more explicit training for 
those teachers who require it; some^S^ 
our previous research on :he relatio^jj^ 
ship berween conceptual level of 
teachers and need for structure in 



Fig. 1 . Comparison of "Executive Control" and ".Vlechanical Use" 
5th Grade Classes in the Social Studies 
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Now most of these 
students will not 
be wiped out in 
the economic 
marketplace, as 
appeared to be 
their destiny. 
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•.raining t-'iU be useful here ('Joyce et 
al. 19Si^ 

The bes: answer to cur second 
question — whether we narrowed the 
achievement gap between the chil- 
aren of the poor and their economi- 
caily advantaged counterpart — lay in 
the study of the middle school. The 
promouon rate for the school rose 
from 30 percent before the project 
began to "0 percent at the end of the 
first year and '■"'4 percent at the end of 
:he second vear. using the same stan- 
dards for promotion The magnitude 
of :he increase cenainlv indicates that 
student learning is on the rise. 

Because the scnooi district adminis- 
trative staff and, repcnedlv, members 
of the board of education place more 
credence in "standard tests" than on 
local tests and teacher ludgment of 
achievement, the district s staff devel- 
opment unit administered the ITBS 
battery in science, social studies, math- 
emaucs. and one language test at the 
end of the second year to attempt to 
confirm the standards used for promo- 
tion in normative terms. This testing 
also provided us with the opponunity 
to explore whether the 8th grade stu- 



den't. who had been exposed to the 
program for t^-o vears. had gained on 
their wealthier counterparts. 

The analvsis. which compared 6th 
and 8th grade students, dealt witn our 
question about whether the students 
had nonetheless continued to fall be- 
hind "middle class" students. It con- 
firms our impression that the maionry 
of the students are now making "nor- 
mal" progress. 

Tne social studies scores of the 6th 
grade students indicate that, through 
the first six years of their schooling, 
the average student had been achiev- 
ing the equivalent of about seven 
months of grov<,th for each year in 
school (10 months of growth being, by 
definition, the average for the national 
sample). The mean score on the social 
studies test for the 6th grade was 1,5 
grade equivalents below the national 
mean i 5-3 compared with 6.8 for the 
national sample). If the students con- 
tinued at that rate of growth, we would 
expect that in the 8th grade the mean 
would be 6." However, the 8th grade 



mean was "3 for social studies. 
below the national average but sl\ 
months higher than nv past rate 
growth had been ;see fig 2 

Tneir probable rate of groi^th wis 
about average for the national sample. 
The mean grade equivalent was ~ 5 for 
science and for mathematics, in the 
6th grade, only five 6th grade students 
scored as high as ~ 0. By contrast, 13 
8th grade students scored ICQ or 
higher, indicating that the school had 
become an environment that would 
suppon above-average achievement. 

Given the educational history of the 
school, it IS quite an accompiishmen: 
for it to become a place where a\ erage 
achievement is now norm.al. .Nluch re- 
mains to be done, of course, especially 
to increase the executive level use of 
the teaching models and to drive 
toward equality in overall achieve- 
ment. However, if the current levels of 
achievement can be sustained, most of 
these students will no: be wiped out m 
the economic marketplace, as ap- 
peared to be their de.stiny before the 



Fig. 2. Predicted and Actual Achievement in Middle School Social Studies 
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From Anxiety to Pleasure 

This proiec; reiies on suif develop- 
ment :o reorganize '.he workplace and 
heip :eachers learn ceaching strategies. 
Hence, :t is different from a curncjlum 
or technological Innovation '^•here a 
ne'^• program of scudv or learning de- 
vice :s "put into place ' and its efeas are 
studied. In our proiec:. as appropriate 
implementation is achieved, effects are 
expected :o be gradual but eventually 
large. The district has been able to bnng 
about large changes in the workplace, 
and the cadre development has been 
splendid. Tr.e phxse one teachers have 
pncticed unfamiliar strategies until 
.Tianv .jf the teachers have reached a 
good level of skill with them. The study 
groups are funcioning. and the school 
faculties 05 a wnoie are making con- 
certed efforts to advance student 
achie'-ement ;n specific areas. The stu- 
dents are learning more, and social con- 
trol IS more a function of instrucuon 
than of coercion. 

The phase ra-o schools are in about 
the sanr.e developmental stage as were 
the pnase one ic.-.cois a year ago, with 
uneven im.clem.entation and a great 
deal of skeoticism on the pan of many 
teachers. The pessimistic attitudes of 
many teachers accut the possibility of 
improving stucent learning are not 
intractable, but success bv peers has 
litde apparent effect on it. The practice 
of collective action does have effea, 
albeit gradual, provided the workplace 
is changed to make cooperative behav- 
ior the norm. 

We do not believe that success in 
improving student learning will sus- 
tain the collaborative activity. Success 
makes it easier to reiterate the pur- 
pose for changing the workplace, but 
the schools wtU surely return to their 
previous states fairly rapidly unless 
thev are well tended. .\lso. success in 
some schools does not inspire most 
teachers in other schools. The most 



Collective action 
does have effect, 
albeit gradual, 
provided the 
workplace is 
changed to make 
cooperative behavior 
the norm. 



active resistors fight the cadre as ac- 
tively as they fight consultants from 
outside the district — and the cadre 
have less experience in dealing with 
resistance. 

However, the changed organism 
offers many satisfactions — and the 
concerted schoolwide effons are re- 
warding to those teachers who expe- 
rience the power of working together 
and the real and immediate effects on 
the students. Better-planned lessons 
are more satisfying to teach, and bor- 
rowing the ideas and materials of 
others becomes a pleasurable source 
of success. 

The collegial setting is least satisfy- 
ing to the least-prepared teachers, 
whose shaky hold on subiea matter 
and uninspired teaching is unmasked 
in the collegial environment. This is 
necessary but sad; and it takes a long 
time to remedy, for the least compe- 
tent teachers learn both subject matter 
and teaching practices more slowly 
than do the others. It is natural that 
they would want to hide in their class- 
rooms, Nevenheless. the chansma of 
the most inspired teachen should 
dominate the environment. Where it 
does, the learning climate can change 



quite rapiclv — r'ar more so t.-,ar. 
■•entional wiscom xouid pre'j;ct 

In the tew schools we have ceen 
discussing, hundreds of students :re 
daiiv experie.ncing success anc can 
expect promotion rat.her than :ai!u:e 
and. ;ust as imponant, Know thev have 
earned that promotion. Sociai :cntr-.i 
IS becoming an effect of mstrjjticn 
rather than 'management. ' Teac.-.ers 
are learning from one another and are 
welcoming the fruits of researc.-. into 
their repenoires. It is a pleasure to 
watch their transition from anjcier.- to 
pleasure in the company of t.-.e:r 
colleagues.cz 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Educational Leadership , volume 48, Number 6. March 1991. The issue's 
theme; "The Reflective Educator." The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1250 N. Pitt St., Alexandria VA 22314- 
1403. Stock No. E9103 



Goswami, Dixie; Stillman, Peter, (eds.) (1987). Reclaiming the 
Classroom: Teacher Research as an Aaencv for Change . Boynton/Cook 
Publishers, Inc., P.O. Box 860, 53 Upper Montclair Plaza, Upper 
Monte lair, NJ 07043 ($10.75) 242pp. 

This book of essays addresses how and why to do research in the 
classroom ss a teacher. Each of its four sections is prefaced with 
interviews with Cindy Myers, Ken Jones, Patricia Reed and Betty 
Bailey respectively. The entire book, written by teachers, for 
teachers, contains first person accounts of classroom teachers' 
experiences with action research. 



Kiefer, Barbara .( 1990) . Toward a Vfhole Language Classroom . Articles 
from "Language Arts," 1986-89. National Council of Taachers of 
English, 1111 Kenyon Rd., Urbana, XL 61801 (Stock No. 54964-3020; 
$5.95 members, $7.95 noiunembers). 79pp. 

This book is a collection of articles originally printed in 
"Language Arts," the membership journal of the elementary section of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. The book responds to 
the thousands of teachers looking for ways to incorporate student- 
centered, collaborative learning strategies into their classrooms, 
the articles draw heavily upon the experiences of reflective teacher- 
researchers who have adapted approaches based on the whole language 
philosophy to meet the unique learning styles of their students. 



Livingston, Carol; Castle, Shari (1989). Teachers and Research in 
Action . NEA School Restructuring Series, National Education 
Association, Professional Library, Box 509, West Haven, CT 06516 
($10.95) 106pp. 

This book highlights the use of research and other forms of 
knowledge for meaningful school reform by faculties engaged in the 
National Education Association's "Mastery in Learning Project". This 
project is an school-based education reform initiative designed to 
help school faculties restructure their schools to ensure that 
students achieve "mastery." The focus of the book is the use and 
creation of the knowledge base by project faculties. 

Nonaka, Ikujiro. (1991) "The Knowledge-Creating Company" Harvard 
Business Review . November-December 1991 

Senge, Peter. (1990). The Fifth Discipline: The Art and Practics of 
the Learning Organization. Doublsday, NY. 
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Sir--.nik. Kenneth A. (1989) "The Schools as the Center of Change. 
2 S-^^: r\S!. -or Tomorrow: Directi ng Reforms to Issues That Count . 
j-ir^ijvanni. & Moore (eds.). ,\ilyn and Bacon. Needham. 3219^ 

The following is an excerpt from Sirotnik's chapter in 
Sergiovani and Moore's book. The entire chapter, as well as the 
entire book, are well worth reading. 



The School as the Center of Change 



K£.V\ETH A. SIRCTNIK 
L'niversity of 'A'asrungton 
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There are over 2.6 miilion of them in our nation's public elementaiv 
Jnd secondary sohoois. Together, they constitute over b7% of the 3.9 mil- 
.lon Stan of ail types employed by the local education agences aaoss the 
nation. They make up 98"o of the totai educational staff servmg and sup- 
porting distncts and schools. 

vVho are they ? They are the educators — teachers, pnncipais and other 
admmistrators. specai educators, counselors. Ubranans. and aides — 
■•vao statf the public school system at the building level. They are the 
pecpie who spend their work days behind the wails of schools and 
acors of classrooms, educating the nation's children. Cassroom teachers 
aione— nearly million of them— account for over Z6 billion teacher- 
student contact hours each academic year in public elementary and 
secondary schools aaoss the nation. = Clearly, what goes on in those 
<^assrooms is much the same as what went on a generation ago, and a 
generation betore that, regardless of nauonal commission reports, state 
•2!orm movements, or even directives from local educanonal agencies.' 

That the centers for educational change and school improvement are 
anvwhere eise than m the nations schools would be a difficult propo- 
»mon ;o defend m light of these statisncs. In my experience. I have en- 

untered verv tew educators who were willing to argue that change 
de- -ommittee rooms in the Distrirt of Columbia, in state 

j"*^*"" or education, -.n school distncts. or departments of edu- 
on in jni\ ersif.es and colleges. Yet the history of attempts to effea 



school reform suggests otherwise: these attem.pts have, bv and iarEs, 
been top-down exerases, intervention strategies fashioned ui the tras:- 
non of Fredenck Winsiow Taylor s pnncipies of scientijlc manaeer.ent * 
The "time and motion" studies of the mm of the cenwn." have become 
the research, development, diffusion, adoption, unpiementation, and 
evaiuanon studies of modem times. 

It has only been recently — the last several years, really— that an ai- 
temanve paradigm for improving schools has been taken senousiy m 
the reform proposals and anions of educanonal agencies. .After a long 
history of advocacy in the literature on educanonal change.' the idea that 
educators m schools must become empowered agents in their own 
school improvement processes is finally cotning into favor. The trend to- 
viard building-based decisionmaking in many distncts and schools, al- 
though a 'oit short of the liberatmg expenence some have advocated, is 
certainly a step in this direcnon. 

The purpose of this chapter is to celebrate the commg out of a g<flB 
idea — that the power to effea significant educanonal change ;s. indee?^ 
in the hands of educators in schools. Yet, although I will construct an 
argument for schools as the centers of educational change, they certamiy 
are not alone in their efforts. I have deliberately avoided tenmnolog\' like 
"the school as the unit of change" or "the school as the basts of c'nange." 
in order to avoid the impression that all our eggs for educanonal change 
and school improvement are m the baskets of school buildings. To say 
that something is at the center implies a good deal around it. Ignoring 
the impaa (for better or worse) of distria. county, and state educational 
agencies, educational consultants and change facilitators, colleges of 
education, and parent and other cotnmunity groups would be profess- 
ing ignorance of the ecological dynarmcs surrotmding the public school- 
ing of children and youth and the problems of accountability- and re- 
sponsibility that go with it.* However, if schools and what goes on mside 
them are not at the center of the educanonal ecology, then current effons 
toward change and improvement are hombly misguided. My choice of 
terminology — the school as the center of change — should theretore be 
obvious and the imolications clear. 
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Watkins, John M. : Lusi, Susan-Follett (1989). Pacini^ the Essential 
Tensions : Restructuring from Vfhere You Are. Paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Education Research Association, 1989. 
Contact. John Watkins, The Regional Laboratory for Educational 
Improvement of the Northeast and Islands, 300 Brickstone Square, 
Suite 900. Andover, MA 01810 (1-800-347-4202) 56p 

This paper examines a project involving teams of teachers, 
school administrators, and district-level people from Coalition of 
Essential Schools (CES) member schools. The CES is a high school 
reform movement devoted to strengthening the learning of students by 
reforming each school's priorities and simplifying its structure. 
The paper discusses the conaion principles of CES as well as the 
methodological issues raised by the CES project. Includiad is a 
discussion of a framework for collaborative action research in 
restructuring schools. Conclusions indicate that action research and 
collaboration are important strands of effective reform. 
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